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Chronicle 


Home News.—It was prematurely revealed that Presi- 
dent Hoover had offered, through Ambassador Sackett in 
Berlin, to allow Germany to buy from the American 
stabilization corporations the surplus 
wheat and cotton held by them, at very 
liberal credit terms. There was obvious 
reluctance on the part of the Germans to accept the pro- 
posal with regard to wheat, and even irritation that the 
news of the proposal should have been allowed to leak 
out. It was thought probable, however, that as far as 
Germany was concerned, the offer on cotton would be 
accepted, since the textile industries there were in a 
condition to profit by it. An immediate cry of indigna- 
tion, however, was raised in the cotton-growing States in 
this country on the ground that the Farm Board was en- 
tering into illegitimate competition with the dealers in a 
very good market for this year’s cotton crop. The 
troubles of Western farmers, particularly corn growers, 
were aggravated by a plague of grasshoppers. The Presi- 
dent announced immediate steps to combat the plague, 
though it was probably too late to do anything this year. 
The President held long conferences with Secretary 
Doak to discuss plans for meeting the unemployment 
situation next winter. The idea seemed to be to secure 


Economic 
Conditions 
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a better cooperation of Federal, State and local employ- 
ment agencies. The reorganization particularly affected 
the Department of Labor. The unemployment returas 
continued to show no signs of decreasing. Secretary 
Doak reported that his employment service had placed a 
total of 281,769 persons in jobs between April 1 and 
July 31, and that 638,689 had been provided with em- 
ployment by the combined Federal and cooperative em- 
ployment offices, the latter placing the larger share. . 

Secretary of the Navy Adams announced a new policy 
for building under the London treaty for limiting naval 
armaments. This policy was fundamentally to maintain 

the Navy “ in sufficient strength to sup- 
— port the national policy and commerce 

and to guard the continental and over- 
seas possessions of the United States.’ Superiority of 
armament in their class is to be the end in view in the 
design of all fighting.ships. The total construction pro- 
gram for 1932 will cost $129,385,000, three-fourths of 
which will go to building up aviation. 

The longest non-stop flight ever made was completed 
by Russell Boardman and John Polando on July 30, when 
after flying 5,014 miles in forty-nine hours they landed 
safely at Istambul. They flew a Bellanca 
monoplane. Hugh Herndon and Clyde 
Pangborn, also in a Bellanca monoplane, 
crossed the ocean landing in Berlin; and going on to 
Moscow, attempted to beat the round-the-world record 
of Post and Gatty. Difficulties in Siberia, however, de- 
feated their purpose. Col. Charles A. Lindbergh and Mrs. 
Lindbergh began a spectacular flight to Tokio which 
brought them over the wilds of Northern Canada and 
within the Arctic Circle. They flew across very wild 
country, landing, on the seventh day after leaving New 
York, at Aklavik, a total distance of 3,000 miles. The 
special point of this flight was that they used a seaplane. 


Aviation 


Argentina.—Displeasure with Provisional President 
Uriburu’s policies appeared to be increasing. There were 
sharp disagreements with his Cabinet in regard to the 

coming elections. The Cabinet insisted 
Rift in that the date of November 8, on which 
Government . . 

day the Congressional elections are 
scheduled, should also be the day on which the elections 
of President and Vice-President be held. The Cabinet 
also held that the election announcement should be issued 
without restrictive conditions. President Uriburu wished 
that certain restrictions should be imposed against the 
adherents of former President Irigoyen, practically bar- 
ring them from becoming candidates for fear that the 
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influence of the Irigoyen group would be increased. The 
Socialists, who supported Sr. Uriburu at the time of the 
revolution, theatened a general strike because of the Pro- 
visional President’s alleged dictatorial methods. 


Canada.—In its final address before the adjournment 
of the Second Session of the Seventeenth Parliament on 
August 3, the Government of Premier Bennett pledged 
itself to work for the economic re- 
habilitation of Canada, and for coopera- 
tion in relieving the world depression. 
The address made particular reference to the legislation 
designed to curb the promoters of the Beauharnois Canal 
and Power Company. These measures were enacted “ to 
secure the public interest against the harmful exploitation 
of our natural resources and to safeguard the rights of 
investors.” During the investigations made by a Par- 
liamentary committee in respect to the Beauharnois Com- 
pany (see issue of May 31), it was revealed that the 
company had, during the past few years, contributed up- 
wards of $900,000 to political funds and politicians. Most 
of the money, about $600,000, was paid to the Liberal 
Party; the remainder was used for independents and 
Conservatives. The motive of the contributions, it was 
asserted, was that of influencing the Hydro-Electric Com- 
mission of Ontario. The adverse report against the 
company was adopted by Parliament without a vote. The 
affair created a sensation. 


Parliament Ends; 
Beauharnois 
Company 


France.—Paris dispatches on July 30 carried the report 
that conferences between France and Italy aiming at 
a new naval limitation agreement had begun, with M. 
René Massigli acting for France. The 
agreement of last March failed when 
the diplomats attempted to work out the 
details, but the present conversations will approach the 
problem from an entirely new angle. The French claim, 
however, of the right to replace superannuated naval 
units was not modified. Count Francois Dejean, Am- 
bassador to Brazil, was appointed Ambassador to Mos- 
cow ; his post in South America being taken by M. Albert 
Kammerer, now Minister to The Hague. M. Jean 
Herbette leaves the Moscow legation to become French 
Ambassador to Madrid, and it was rumored that the Am- 
bassador to Berlin, M. Pierre de Margerié, would shortly 
be replaced by M. André Poncet, who as Under-Secretary 
for Economy, played a prominent part in the negotia- 
tions over the Hoover proposals and the credit renewals 
to Germany. Unconfirmed reports in the Paris press 
of July 31 made public an arrangement for extension to 
the Bank of England of a credit of $250,000,000 jointly 
and in equal proportions by the Bank of France and the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York.——Worn out by 
the long conferences over the Hoover proposals and the 
German situation and suffering from asthma, Foreign 
Minister Aristide Briand left Paris for a few week’s 
vacation at his farm in Cocherel. He was advised to 
follow a strict regime in the hope that he would recover 
his strength sufficiently to attend the League of Nations 
Assembly in Geneva in September. 


NavalConferences ; 
Diplomatic 
Changes; Credits 
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Germany.—In the effort to increase the Reichbank’s 
foreign exchange, the discount rate was raised to fifteen 
per cent, and the rate for loans on collateral to twenty 
per cent. It was announced that the 
Government had secured control of the 
Dresdner Bank, the second largest 
private bank in the country, by the purchase of $71,400,- 
000 worth of preferential stock. Industrialists came to 
the aid of the Danat Bank, by buying large blocks of 
stock and increasing its capital. The most important 
Government decree of the week enacted that no foreign 
short-term credits could be withdrawn from the country 
without permission of the German Government. This 
decree forced other nations to follow the policy which 
American, British and French creditors had already 
adopted voluntarily——To help the German financial 
situation, the United States Farm Board entered discus- 
sions with German officials on the question of Germany’s 
purchase of some of the Board’s “ stabilization’ wheat 
and cotton. No decision was reached, and opposition to 
the plan developed in both countries. 

Meanwhile, despite the many drastic measures which 
it was forced to take during the last few weeks, the 
sruening Government seemed to have the cooperation of 
the German people. When the banks 
reopened on August 5, after an en- 
forced three weeks’ holiday, there was 
very little disorder, and most banks throughout the coun- 
try reported that deposits exceeded withdrawals. Credit 
for this quiet was given to Chancellor Bruening, who 
had made a nation-wide radio appeal the previous eve- 
ning, urging German unity as the only hope in the present 
situation. The visit of the Chancellor and Foreign Min- 
ister to Rome for informal conferences with Italian offi- 
cials aroused the opposition of Socialists, but most people 
seemed to think that these conferences would bring about 
a better understanding between the Governments involved. 
The Chancellor also planned a conference with Pope Pius 
XI while in Rome. 


Financial 
Situation 


Government 
Strong 


Hungary.—The Government's emergency bill con- 
ferring extensive powers for dealing with the Hungarian 
financial crisis, was passed by the Lower House, August 
1, and by the Upper House, August 4. 


Emergency %: : . 
Finance Strong opposition to the bill which the 
Mensure Government was able to push though 


because it had a majority, stressed the fact that the Gov- 
ernment was hurting the country by its pro-Italian policy. 
By an undue friendship with Italy, the Government was 
estranging France, which holds the purse strings of 
Europe and is determined that no one would get credits 
who did not follow her lead. Count Bethlen defended 
the Government’s Italian policy by saying that it was 
essential for Hungary to be on good terms with its 
neighbors. As for the bill itself, the Premier explained 
that it would not give the Government the right to set 
aside Parliament. If a majority of the House decided 
that the Government was misusing its powers, Parliament 
could immediately reassemble and exercise its rights of 


control. 
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India.—Preparations for the holding of the Second 
Round Table Conference in London for the total recon- 
struction of Indian affairs were considerably advanced 
during the past month. The list of 
delegates to the Conference was an- 
nounced. On the British side, the dele- 
gates, with proportional representation from the three 
political parties, were practically the same as at the last 
Round Table Conference. Among the Indian delegates, 
numbering 108, were several new leaders. Principal among 
these was Mahatma Gandhi, whose presence at the Con- 
ference now seems definitely assured. The Moslem Ortho- 
dox group was strengthened both in numbers and per- 
sonnel. The first consultations will be held in India be- 
tween the Moslem factions, and between the Moslem and 
Hindu parties in order to attempt to reach an agreement 
on the vexing electorate problem. In September, the 
Federal Structure Committee will meet in London. The 
results of these deliberations, then, will be reconsidered 
by all parties before the plenary Round Table Conference 
in London, to be held probably in November. 


Round Table 
Conference 


Mexico.—Governor Tejeda of Vera Cruz showed no 
signs of relenting in his bitter campaign against religion. 
In a statement to the American press he flatly accused the 
Church of having murdered Obregon 
and of instigating the attack on his own 
life. He made many stale accusations 
against the Church besides that. In another reply to 
Bishop Guizar he repeated the same accusations. In- 
cidentally, he was moving against the local power and 
light company threatening to confiscate it. 

The expected results of putting Mexico on a silver 
basis followed more rapidly than observers expected. Very 
severe runs were made on all the banks, particularly on 
the Banco Nacional, which weathered 
the storm, and on the Credito Espafol, 
a powerful Spanish bank, which was 
forced to close its doors. Meanwhile, the previous attitude 
of indifference on the part of Wall Street changed to 
acute alarm when it was realized that the new law 
authorized debtors to repay in thirty per cent gold and 
seventy per cent silver. At the present rate of silver, 
which was about one and one-half to one, this would 
entail severe loss on the banks. The accusation was 
made in New York that the politicians responsible for 
the new law had made heavy loans from foreign banks 
just previously to passing the law. The political effects 
of this situation were bound to be very great since 
the Government was steadily alienating all foreign finan- 
cial sympathies. Meanwhile prices rose very sharply in 
Mexico and the suffering was very great. 


Vera Cruz 
Troubles 


Economic 
Troubles 


Palestine.—Hostility between the Arab and Jewish 
population again seemed to be reaching the breaking point. 
The Arabs were greatly incensed by the action of the 
Palestine Government, in the beginning 
of August, in providing sealed armories 
under Jewish control in the outlying 
Jewish communities for defense purposes. All the forces 


Arab Protests 
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of Arab propaganda were aroused by the alleged dis- 
crimination. “To arm one community because it is a 
minority is not a remedy, because there is no guarantee 
that this armed minority will use its arms only in self- 
defense,” the Arab daily of Jaffa declared. A Nation- 
alist Arab Conference assembled in Jerusalem on July 31, 
adopted resolutions to hold a nation-wide demonstration 
against the sealed armory policy on August 15, to issue 
an appeal to the entire Moslem world against the arming 
of the Jews, and to register a protest with the League of 
Nations. The Arab leaders, also, continued their at- 
tempts to repudiate British control in Palestine. The 
latest form that this took was the forecast that the Arab 
Executive, at its September meeting, would reject the 
British project of making a loan of $12,500,000 for the 
settlement of the “landless”’ Arabs, that is, those dis- 
placed by the Zionists, and for further Arab and Jewish 
land development. Meanwhile, the Zionist work in Pales- 
tine was almost at a standstill, due to a lack of additional 
funds through the falling-off of contributions. 


Russia.—The new Government policy of higher wages 
for more efficient service, was put into effect with the 
promise of premiums “in the form of money or goods” 
for managers, staff specialists and 
workers of stock farms, in the new 
drive for mass live-stock production, 
which demands an increase by twenty to sixty per cent 
in the live stock of the collective farms. Animal hus- 
bandry will be the “central problem” in 1931 and 1932, 
as grain production was in 1929 and 1930. At the same 
time a decree signed by President Kalinin and Premier 
Molotov was published on August 3, placing engineers 
and specialists in State industry and administration on a 
new basis of privilege. In regard to food, living quar- 
ters, unemployment pay, vacations and places in rest 
homes and children’s education, these are to rank with 
the highest category of proletarian workers. They are 
also to be allowed a certain latitude for “risk” in ex- 
perimentation with methods of mass production ; industry 
having suffered from the specialists’ fear of prosecution 
for “ damaging ” in the event of any mistake. 

The demolition was begun of the great Cathedral of 
Christ the Redeemer, in Moscow. Several months, if not 
a year, it was reported, would be needed to remove en- 
tirely the huge granite building which 
commemorates the victory over Nap- 
oleon. In its place will be erected the 
“ Palace of the Soviets,”’ a central congressional hall, or 
capitol, of the Soviet Union. 


Live Stock and 
Specialists 


Cathedral 
Demolished 


Spain.—A fter a week’s intensive campaign in Barcelona 
during which the autonomists staged a large number of 
demonstrations and scattered hundreds of thousands of 
Catalonia leaflets throughout _the city, 600,000 
Votes Catalonians, comprising ninety per cent 
Autonomy , H i 

of the voters, cast their ballots in the 
popular plebiscite on the project of Catalan autonomy. 
The result, announced on August 2, showed an over- 
whelming victory for the statute, which had been spon- 
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sored by Provisional President Francisco Macia. Only 
one-fourth of one per cent of the voters opposed it, 
Colonel Macia’s immense personal popularity apparently 
persuading all elements, even the monarchists, to cham- 
pion his program. Before it becomes effective, however, 
the proposal must be presented for ratification to the 
Spanish Cortes. This was to be done immediately. Be- 
cause of Catalonia’s hostility to Sr. Alcala Zamora, the 
Republicans and the Socialists were expected to oppose 
the measure, but the Basque and Galician deputies, since 
their own provinces are also seeking autonomy, already 
showed themselves sympathetic. A bitter fight over the 
issue was predicted by political observers. Catalonia’s 
status has been in doubt ever since the fall of the mon- 
archy, one element clamoring for complete independence, 
and the other proposing a federal plan with Catalonia a 
sovereign State within the Spanish Republic. Under the 
provisions of the statute voted by the plebiscite, Catalonia 
would be a free State in the Republic, having its Presi- 
dent and a legislature of two houses, both serving for six 
years. While the Government at Madrid would have 
charge of foreign relations, the army and navy, customs 
duties, and so forth, the independent province would have 
a free hand in such local affairs as police protection, labor 
disputes, education, and taxation. After the results of 
the plebiscite were announced, some members of the Gen- 
eralidad declared that Catalonia had a de facto autonomy, 
and that it was up to the Cortes now to create a federal- 
ized Spain. The State’s authorities were silent about what 
attitude they would take if the Cortes rejected the meas- 
ure. But Colonel Macia, addressing the Barcelonians im- 
mediately after the victory, made this significant state- 
ment: “I have the conviction that the Cortes will approve. 
But whatever happens, we will have our liberty.” 
Cardinal Segura, Archbishop of Toledo, who was exiled 
by the Government a few weeks ago, demanded the right 
to return to his charge in Spain. His demand was voiced 
in a pastoral letter dated from Belloc, France. On 
August 4, Madrid and several other cities began paying 
a dole of from five to eight pesetas a day to unemployed 


workers. 








Ukrainia.—A strong movement among the Ukrainians 
of East Galicia, in Poland, was reported toward uniting 
all the Ukrainian parties in Poland with the exception of 

the Communists. It was believed unifi- 

cation would help the Ukrainian cause 
-— before the League of Nations. The 
Ukrainian policy of the Polish Government had not been 
changed since the Ukrainians rejected two conditions for 
an accord: a declaration of loyalty and the withdrawal 
of Ukrainian complaints from the League. 


Party 
Unification 


Uruguay.—Efforts were made by the Government to 
stabilize finances. A gold reserve of $58,000,000 was de- 
cided upon, with a resolution of not exporting gold. A 
report from Montevideo stated that ne- 
gotiations were completed for the open- 
ing by a New York group of a $20,000,- 
000 credit for Uruguay. Coincidental was the formal 


Financial 
Stabilization 
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statement through the Washington Legation stating that 
the President and the National Administrative Council 
had decided “ that interest and sinking funds in all loans 
of the Uruguayan Government shall be paid punctually 
at whatever sacrifices and notwithstanding any losses that 
may occur on account of the quotations of the peso in the 
foreign markets.” Further measures were taken with a 
view to the reduction in all salaries of public employes, 
except the very small ones. Tariff modifications were also 
contemplated ; these would affect, mostly, the restriction 
of all imports not of prime importance. 


League of Nations.—Senator Claude A. Swanson, of 
Virginia, arrived in Geneva on July 30, with the object 
of exploring the possibilities of League action on the 
silver question. Either an international 
conference might be convoked to con- 
sider the restoring and stabilizing the 
value of silver, or a “ silver delegation ” might be named, 
to do the same work for silver that the League is doing for 
gold. 


Proposed Silver 
Inquiry 


Reparations Question.—The first meeting of the com- 
mittee of ten bankers, organized by the Bank for Inter- 
national Settlements at the request of the London Con- 
ference of Ministers, to examine into 
the question of Germany’s immediate 
credit needs, was held at the World 
Bank, in Basel, on August 8. Besides Albert H. Wiggin, 
of New York, who was appointed as an “ independent 
expert,” the following members were chosen: Sir Walter 
Layton, England; Emile Moreau, France; Karl Melchior, 
Germany; Emile Francqui, Belgium; P. de Groot, Hol- 
land; Alberto Geneduce, Italy; M. Bindschedler, Switzer- 
land; M. Tanaka, Japan; and M. Rybbeck, Sweden. The 
renewal of the $100,000,000 German Reichsbank credit 
for another three months was authorized by the Board of 
the World Bank at its monthly meeting on August 3. 


German Credit 
Committee 





The ordinary reader’s idea of present-day China 
is one of chaos and Communism. Little is known 
of what the Catholic Church is doing there to 
combat social revolution. Next week, James F. 
Kearney, a missionary in China, will contribute an 
illuminating paper entitled ‘‘ Chinese Catholic 
Social Action.” 


Oliver Claxton arrives at last at Rio de Janeiro. 
In his quaint fashion he will tell what he saw 
and felt there. 


The interesting article in this issue on Mother 
Seton will be followed by another in next week’s 
number by the same writer. It will be called “ The 
Holiness of Mother Seton.” 


Cathal O’Byrne has recently become a wanderer 
around the shores of Ireland seeking scraps of 
folklore. Next week, in a charming paper, he will 
tell the story he heard in Cullen village in the 
County of Cork. It is called “ The Pride Fault 
of St. Lateerin.” 
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Bolshevism in Vera Cruz 


HE radicals have fixed upon Vera Cruz, one of the 

richest of the Mexican States, as their special prey, 
and persecution of the most cruel nature is now in full 
swing. The condition of the Catholic people, and of all 
who dare protest against the tyranny of the Government, 
is pitiable. 

The attack on the Church of the Asuncion, during 
which Father Dario Acosta was shot and instantly killed, 
while engaged in teaching a group of children their 
catechism, has been chronicled in these pages. Up to the 
present moment, no action has been taken by the Govern- 
ment to punish the perpetrators of the outrage, and there 
is no reason to believe that any will be taken. Nor has 
the President of Mexico evinced the slightest sign of 
displeasure, or shown in any manner that he disapproves 
of this barbarism. 

A letter received a few days ago from a prominent 
citizen in Vera Cruz gives some details of “ the campaign 
of radicalism and hatred of religion.” Attacks upon 
churches are almost of daily occurrence, since it is now 
plain that no disapproval will be registered by the Gov- 
ernment. Thus in Jalapa, a mob twice tried to burn the 
Cathedral and the church of San Jose, and had not the 
faithful Catholic people managed to extinguish the flames, 
both buildings would have been reduced to ashes. So 
far, comments our correspondent, “the attitude of the 
central Government has been one of complete indiffer- 
ence.” No protection, of course, can be obtained from 
Governor Tejeda or his subordinates, who constitute a 
group which has proclaimed itself guardian of “ freedom 
of thought and the liberty of the people”! 

Graver still is the campaign against religion in the 
schools. Lecturers are sent to the different institutions 
te undermine the faith of the children, and the pupils 
are then required to present in writing the substance of 
what was said. Non-Catholic Christians who may be dis- 
posed to view these courses with a certain equanimity, 
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snould remember that the fight in Vera Cruz is not 
taerely on the Catholic Church, but on Almighty God, 
and that its purpose is to destroy all reverence for Al- 
mighty God and His law. Years ago a French atheist, 
Viviani, boasted that he would tear God out of His 
Heaven, and out of the heart of every child in France. 
He expressed exactly the purpose of the Government in 
Vera Cruz, although he proposed to do by bloodless 
methods what that Goverment is actually striving to do 
by a campaign of fire and the sword. 

Truly regrettable is the attitude of many of the secular 
newspapers in the United States and even, we are sorry 
to say, of some of the magazines representing the non- 
Catholic Christian denominations. The secular journals 
apparently accept without examination, and without any 
reservations, the protest of the persecutors that their sole 
aim is to protect the liberty of the citizen. The fact that 
they permit citizens to be murdered, and their property 
to be confiscated, and that they are actually teaching 
atheism in the schools, is set aside, it would appear, as 
not pertinent to the issue. But the comments of the re- 
ligious journals are nothing less than shocking. Surely 
these writers must know that back of these attacks upon 
the Catholic religion is a desire to establish atheism in 
the hearts of the people. In their eagerness to score a 
point against the Catholic Church, they are condoning, un- 
intentionally but quite effectively, the worst excesses 
against Almighty God and against His suffering children 
in Mexico. 

“God has the future of Mexico in His hands,” writes 
our correspondent, “ but what that future will bring forth 
we do not know. Yet it is our firm persuasion that in 
spite of the hatred of the handful who govern by force 
and violence, the grace of God and the blood of our mar- 
tyrs will preserve the Faith in Mexico.” That confidence 
is also ours; nevertheless, it is our duty to do what we 
can to lessen the sufferings of these confessors of Christ 
in Vera Cruz. Perhaps we can do little. However, we 
can at least pray that the God Who brought His people 
through many tribulations out of the house of bondage, 
will be no less merciful to the afflicted people of Mexico. 


Bach and Backs 


pe many who have never wandered west of Hoboken, 
Chicago means nothing but Al Capone. Quite com- 
monly, too, the college stadium is thought of by the public 
as a place in which athletic contests, exclusively, are 
staged. From stadia we expect to hear what the sporting 
writers call a raucous roar, and from Chicago, the rattle 
and tap of machine guns. But tuning in at random one 
Sunday night recently a correspondent was greeted by 
an announcement which made him gasp. “ The Chicago 
Philharmonic Orchestra,” a pleasant voice informed him, 
“ will now continue its regular weekly recital in the sta- 
dium of Loyola University, on Chicago’s North Side, a 
beautiful site on the shores of Lake Michigan.” And 
after a few remarks about the stars and the breeze, the 
announcer subsided, and the orchestra began. 

Unless these subtle attacks on athletics stop, soon we 
shall have no football. It is not easy to analyze fully the 
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mental processes of the college governing board which 
allows the college stadium to be wrested to these base 
uses, but a brief investigation has thrown some light upon 
them. The University had a stadium, but no team, as is 
usual in mid-summer. The musicians had their instru- 
ments, but no engagements, as is becoming customary all 
the year round, for hard times have no respect for art 
and genius. Learning these facts, the University and the 
musicians pooled their forces, so to speak, and between 
them struck a perfect chord. The University now has a 
stadium at work, Chicago has good music, and the musi- 
cians have jobs. Thus at one stroke, the University minis- 
ters to the esthetic, and successfully solves in this one 
field the problem of unemployment. 

All this is very well, but what about football? Surely, 
this new sumpsimus must prove its superiority over the 
old mumpsimus before we can accept it. If we are to 
have Wagner instead of wing shifts, and for plunging 
backs must put up with Beethoven, what is to become of 
the opportunities for character training afforded, we are 
told, by football? 


The Rockefeller Wage Cut 


Y the time these lines are in print, Mr. Rockefeller’s 

Colorado Fuel and Iron Company, of evil memory, 
may have rescinded its order to cut the wages of its em- 
ployes. The spectacle of one of the most opulent groups 
in the world taking a dollar out of the weekly envelope 
of a workingman is ethically and economically revolting. 
It cannot be justified on the ground of competition (what- 
ever that justification may be worth at any time) for the 
company’s chief competitor in Colorado has protested the 
cut. Nor is it good, at this juncture, for business, or for 
the resumption of those good times which, the President 
told us more than a year ago, would be assured by the 
spring of 1931. 

But when Mr. Rockefeller, with all his resources, leads 
the way, it is certain that others, less powerful, will find 
in him their justification. If that example is generally fol- 
lowed, business may as well call the undertaker at once, 
to arrange for favorable terms. The wage earner without 
a job, and therefore without an income, is not a paying 
consumer. The earner with a wage cut has his paying 
capacity decreased in unequal proportion to the cut, for 
he will think twice before purchasing, and in any event, 
a smaller income means a smaller buying capacity. 

Wage cutting is thus only less harmful than a lockout 
or a shutdown. Our six million unemployed are surely 
not in the market. Cut the wages of those who are em- 
ployed, and they will go to the market less frequently, and 
make fewer purchases when they do go. Let the cutting 
be continued to a certain stage, and every business man 
will face the necessity of making a living by taking in some 
other business man’s washing. 

But this is only one angle of the problem, and perhaps 
not the most important. The number of small wage earn- 
ers in this country who have been able to lay aside enough 
money to tide them over a prolonged period of wage 
cutting is negligible. In point of fact, the average wage 
earner does not receive enough to sustain him and his 
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family in decent comfort. Obviously, then, he has saved 
nothing, and if he has kept out of debt he is most for- 
tunate. Cut his wage still nearer to the bone, and life 
becomes for him a tragedy. The owner can tolerate cut 
dividends and reduced returns, for he has a store to fall 
back on. But all that the wage earner can do is to draw 
his belt a little tighter, and go into debt, or starve. 

Mr. Rockefeller and all wealthy employers should know 
that they have grave obligations to employes imposed 
by charity, the first and greatest of all God’s laws. Let 
them argue as they will about what is enjoined by justice 
and what by charity; but we never knew a man who, aim- 
ing at justice only, attained it. In any case, we take our 
stand with St. Robert Bellarmine who, in the delightful 
language of his seventeenth-century translator, has writ- 
ten: “It importeth little, God wot, whether a man go to 
hel for want of justice or for want of charity.” 


Catholics in Office 


N a volume published last week, John F. Moore de- 

clares that “ the number of Catholics holding important 
political office is ridiculously small” as compared to the 
numerical strength “of that great religious body.” This 
is sad news. Rome should be notified at once. 

The target of Mr. Moore’s specific criticism is an an- 
cient set of figures, long in favor with fellows of the 
lewder sort. It appears in various forms, but as Mr. 
Moore found it, it related that “the personnel of the 
National Government was preponderantly Catholic and 
. . . that it was directly or indirectly under the sway of 
Rome.”’ Going into detail, it stated that seven out of ten 
appointments made by President Wilson fell to Catholics 
and that sixty-two per cent of all offices in the United 
States were held by Catholics. 

Mr. Moore has searched diligently, and with all the 
acumen acquired during his work as a Y. M. C. A. secre- 
tary. He could find no evidence for this favoritism dis- 
played to the minions of Rome, but he did uncover some 
interesting facts. 

One of these facts is that although Catholics constitute 
about one-sixth of the population, only thirty-five of the 
435 representatives in Congress, and only six of the 
ninety-six Senators, are Catholics. It is hardly necessary 
to state that neither the President, the Vice-President, or 
any member of the Cabinet, is a Catholic, and only one of 
the nine Justices of the Supreme Court belongs to the 
Church of Peter and Paul. That disposes fairly well of 
the “ preponderant number of Catholics” in the Federal 
Government. On the other hand, in no State is the Gov- 
ernor a Catholic, but in three-fourths of the States, the 
Governor is a Mason. 

“ That the Catholic Church has produced brilliant men 
and women of letters, gifted financiers, and successful 
captains of industry,” writes Mr. Moore, “ is recognized.” 
But this great religious body “ makes only a slight impres- 
sion upon the political consciousness of the nation.” In 
other words, instead of dominating politics in this coun- 
try, Catholics apparently refuse to have anything to do 
with politics. This is rather cruel to certain non-Catholic 
controversialists, who will have it that we are under the 
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heel of Rome. But we do not see what we can do about 
it, beyond suggesting that they drop charges that are 
stupid in substance, and malicious in intent. 


A Red Winter 


PEAKING at New Bedford last week the President 

of the American Federation of Labor, William 
Green, read the capitalists of this country a lesson which 
they will do well to ponder. “ Can the wealthy feel secure 
in their homes when millions are hungry?” he asked. 
“Are we going to make it necessary for the unemployed 
to raid stores to get food for their hungry wives and chil- 
dren?” 

Reviewing economic conditions in the United States 
we do not think that Mr. Green has overestimated the 
possibility of rioting among the unemployed next winter. 
The worker on part-time wages has about reached the 
end of his resources. The unemployed are simply man- 
aging to keep their families and themselves alive on the 
casual bread of public charity. 

This condition cannot go on much longer. Probably 
six million men and women, wholly dependent upon wages, 
are now unemployed. At least as many more are on en- 
forced vacations, or have been compelled to work for a 
slashed wage. Add to this, the unrest caused by millions 
who go on from week to week always fearing, and with 
reason, that this wage envelope will be the last, and it 
will be seen that the mine is laid for the explosion. 

In a survey published some days ago, the American 
Federation of Labor stated.that according to all indica- 
tions unemployment would increase this winter. This fore- 
cast is an echo to the invitation issued last month to all 
charitable and relief organizations, suggesting that they 
meet in State groups to discuss ways and means of meet- 
ing the calls to be made upon them next winter. The invi- 
tation was a plain confession that the meetings convened 
by President Hoover in 1930 had failed completely. Re- 
ports were issued, of some value to the statistician, but out 
of the mass of figures no practicable plan to lessen unem- 
ployment could be drawn. 

In natural resources, the United States is probably the 
richest country in the world. The majority of Americans 
are enterprising and industrious. American capital is in- 
vested in many parts of the world, and with us almost 
every town has its millionaire. Yet a majority of these 
enterprising and industrious people receive less than a 
living wage. Many are unable to marry. Of those who 
marry, only a few can live as human beings should live, 
in decent comfort, regularly putting aside some part of 
their income as insurance against sickness and old age. 
The others must subsist from hand to mouth, always in 
poverty, and frequently in destitution. 

Should the President call a conference on unemploy- 
ment, it will be useless or, at least useful only as an emer- 
gency device, if it can find nothing better to recommend 
than shorter work hours to avoid the need of depriving 
wage earners of all chance to make a living. This will not 
touch the fundamental evil which rules industrial and 
economic conditions in this country. 

The earth is for all, and in the design of Providence by 
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its fruits all men are to be sustained. Yet what makes 
it possible in this country for the comparatively few so 
to control the earth and its fruits, that the majority must 
depend for their existence upon the good pleasure of the 
minority ? 

Until that question is answered, we can do nothing but 
plaster the wounds of the worker with pious platitudes, 
or bind them up with doles. That is what we have been 
doing for years, and under the bandages the wounds have 
gangrened. We have never really tried to cure them. 

It would be hard to overstate the seriousness of the 
plight in which the country now finds itself. Not much 
longer can Dives feel secure at his table while Lazarus 
starves at his gate. 

Some way must be found to bring about a more equit- 
able distribution in this country of the means of sub- 
sistence. Otherwise the red flag will wave over streets 
red with blood—if not this winter, then some winter not 
ten years off. 


Religionless Schools 


N a letter to the New York Times of August 1, the 
editor of the Mental Hygiene Bulletin, Dr. Paul ©. 

Komora, offers an interesting commentary on some find- 
ings recently published by Dr. Adelaide T. Case. In a 
study of school children from six to twelve years of age, 
Dr. Case encountered many instances of “ religious preju- 
dice and intolerance,” the responsibility for which she 
seems to have laid at the doors of the public schools. 
Dr. Komora agrees, and thinks that these deplorable 
conditions will continue as long as “ religious instruction 
in the public schools is so conspicuous by its absence, and 
every effort to provide such instruction under judicious 
arrangements is generally resisted.” 

In this conclusion Dr. Komora is doubtless correct. 
The factors in the case are fairly plain. With little possi- 
bility today for religious education in the home, and even 
less hope that the average Sunday school can give it, 
we are preparing a generation in which respect for re- 
ligion will be replaced by dislike or even hatred of religion. 
As Dr. Komora puts the matter, “ the complete secuiariza- 
tion of the public schools”’ acts as a solvent of religion, 
and if it is not checked, soon we need not “ worry much 
about religious intolerance,” for there will not be enough 
religion in this country to serve as an object of which one 
might be intolerant. 

The real worry, then, should not turn on intolerance, 
hateful as it is. What should stir us to action is the fact 
that the school system which influences ninety per cent 
of our children is a system which tends to destroy the 
religion of nine out of every ten American boys and girls. 
What course we ought to take is plain, but not what course 
we can take. The propaganda of more than half a century 
has done its work well, and the American people at large 
believe that the only educational system compatible with 
our principles of government is a system which excludes 
Almighty God. That belief is ridiculously false, but until 
it is destroyed the public schools will continue to act as 
solvents of the very principles upon which, so our fathers 
thought, all beneficent government must rest. 
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Our Lady’s Logic 


DoucLtas NEWTON 


situation. Too great a tragedy to be borne.” 

“T saw you then. I knew,” the doctor nod- 

ded. ‘It seemed almost too cruel. You were at the 
height of your beauty and your powers.” 

““ Not beauty,” she smiled gently. ‘“ The illness had al- 
ready sapped that. But my powers—yes. Do you know, 
only a few days before the blow fell my agent brought 
me a list of bookings . . . Berlin, Paris, London, Buenos 
Aires, New York. He called it my crown of triumph. 
I was to star in Sardesque’s ‘L’Ame morte.’ ” 

The priest sitting by the doctor frowned: “ That play!” 

“ That play, Father,” she admitted. “ But it was held 
the greatest play, the greatest sensation of the modern 
stage. For an actress to star in it, that was an achieve- 
ment—her pinnacle.” 

“ Iridescent filth!” protested the priest. 

“ So—but then that was our stage.” 

“Ts still,” said the doctor with a shrug. 

“Ts still, yes, all our plays have become like that,’’ she 
agreed. “ Bold, glittering, audacious, each a little more 
daring, a little more vicious than the one before. That 
is how one grew into it. Each move forward in license 
was but a natural step from what one had already done. 
Why quibble at enacting this situation, saying those words 
when one had spent a season acting something almost as 
bad? Also it was the thing. Everybody was doing it, 
why object when nobody else objected?” 

“ Also there was ambition,” the priest smiled. 

“ Above all there was ambition,” she nodded. “ That 
fierce impulse to climb not merely to fame but to attain- 
ment of a consummate power in one’s art. Ambition— 
that blindfolds the soul. . . . Look, I was a little con- 
vent nobody, the daughter of a small clerk in Vienna. 
There were thousands of us, all the same, all to be kept 
down at a humdrum level unless one had the spark that 
stung one to fight for higher things. I had it, that fire 
that could temper me to sacrifice, hunger, discipline, 
weariness, the mental anguish of disappointment and the 
terrible, terrible drudgery of my profession. . . . The 
ardor of it all. One had to be as hard as a soldier, as an 
athlete, mind as well as body, year in and year out if one 
was to make any headway. And that headway, so slow— 
the long terms at the academy, the touring companies 
from which it seemed one could never break free, the 
search for work, the fawning on producers, the endless 
maneuvering and wire-pulling, the shutting of the eyes 
to unpleasantness, because, well, prudery was a handicap. 
. . . Years and years of all that until the mind seemed 
vitiated with despair. ... I can tell you that when I 
was given my first small part in the Burg Theater I had 
the sensation of planting my foot at last in Heaven... .” 

“And you were in no mood to question the moral 
quality of that play, I'll wager,” said the doctor. 


ce ’ ES,” she said very simply. “ It was a terrible 


“No, I was ready to snatch at anything. And yet 
that was but the beginning of the real battle. Every aa- 
vance gained in ambition is a fight, and—well, you know 
something of how I fought my way up and what I 
achieved.” 

‘““ We—and all Europe,” smiled the doctor. 

“ There it was, then, I had burnt myself up physically 
but I was there at last. I was starring in Vienna. I had 
had my triumphs in Germany and Scandinavia. As an 
actress of the greatest European reputation I was about 
to tour those cities that are, as it were, the chief gems in 
the chaplet of an artist’s renown.” 

She paused for a little. Then: 

“It was my great moment. And it was at that mo- 


ment that your confrere,” she smiled at the doctor, * Dr. 


Erlanger, of the Vienna University, wrote my death cer- 
tificate. . . . All my endeavor had been vain. I had 
shattered myself with ambition. An incurable something 
born of strain and privation was in me and before I could 
start on that tour of triumph I should take to my bed. 
About the time that my tour should end I would be 
dead.” 

“That I know,” said the doctor shifting forward 
eagerly. “But you are alive—more alive than ever. 
That is what I am here to learn, this—this incredible 
thing !” 

“He is afraid to say miracle,” laughed the priest. 
“ How science confines the mind!’ 

“That death sentence seemed even more incredible to 
me,” she smiled back. “I could not believe it at first. I 
was all for ignoring it, going on. Dr. Erlanger had to 
tell me the blunt truth in the end. It was the only way 
he knew of to prevent me going on with my arrange- 


ments. . 
“Do you want to know how I felt? No—you have 


seen too many women cut short in their glory. I was 
like the most rebellious of them, only more passionately 
rebellious. First I was all anger, then all self-pity, then 
fearful a little, but not so much; ambition saved me there. 
The shattering of all my dreams seemed so much more 
important than dying. . . . So I passed through all the 
moods of desperation and, presently, I came to God.” 

She smiled at the priest. 

“T was still a sort of Catholic—underneath. I had 
never fallen away but quite often I had forgotten. Some- 
times I went to Mass, sometimes to my duties—general- 
ly when I was out of work and thought that perhaps if 
I were good, heaven might soften the hearts of man- 
agers. . . . No, I had not left the Faith. I had been just 
too busy... . 

“Even then, when I was doomed, I did not think of 
what the Faith should mean to me in my last hours so 
much as how the Faith might save me for my ambition. 
I wanted God to cure me so that I could round off my 
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career as a great actress. I began to haunt the churches 
to pray for that. . . . Not for my soul, just that. 

* I went very often to the Stefans Dom in Vienna. It 
was there that this,” her eyes twinkled at the doctor, “ in- 
credible thing was to happen. 

“ You know in the Stefans Dom there is an old, dark, 
glass-covered picture of Our Lady. It hangs on the pil- 
lar nearest the sanctuary screen on the gospel side. One 
day, while I was in the Cathedral praying my rebellious 
prayers, | saw a woman go up to that picture and make 
the sign of the cross on its forehead, lips and breast, and 
then on her own forehead, lips and breast. And present- 
ly another woman did it, and then a man—a whole string 
of people. 

“It interested me. I asked a hatless market-woman 
who was saying her rosary by my side to tell rie what 
it was. 

“* It is a miraculous picture,’ she told me. ‘It works 
many wonders.’ 

“Her very words seemed like a hand stretching out 
to help. I felt in my heart almost a certainty that this 


. Virgin of Vienna must help me, a daughter of Vienna. 


I went to the picture. I made the sign of the cross on 
forehead, lips and breast, I knelt on the stones before it 
and prayed. I prayed with every fiber in me. I poured 
myself empty in a very passion of appeal. And every 
day and for long hours of the day, I knelt before the pic- 
ture and prayed to Our Lady to intercede with her Son 
for me. 

“TI gave myself entirely to it. I made a novena. I 
made my peace with God and returned to my duties. I 
had never prayed before with such tenacity and fervor, 
for I was praying for my ambition, that my life might 
be spared so that this crowning glory of my career might 
be fulfilled. I all but exhausted myself with my in- 
tensity... .” 

“And you were cured!” the doctor blurted in excite- 
ment. 

She spread out her hands: “ You see me,” she said. 
“Still alive—more alive than ever as you just now 
testified.” 

The priest looked dubiously at the doctor: “ Such in- 
tensity—a cure by suggestion you think?” 

“No,” the doctor hesitated. “‘ No. Suggestion would 
not have cured what she had. It was a—miracle.” 

“It was a miracle,” she agreed. “I never doubted it 
even then. When I went to Dr. Erlanger he could not 
believe it. He had me under observation for months so 
sure was he that my illness must recur. But it did not. 
It was a miracle. My cure was complete. I was saved 
for my ambition. . . . 

“And then I began to look at my ambition.” 

She laughed gently as she said that. There was no 
bitterness in her. 

“TI began to look at it first when I took up Sardesque’s 
play to study my part—the part that was to carry me 
through my tour of triumph. There were certain pas- 
sages of dialogue I had to utter that made me stop and 
think. And there was a situation half way through the 
first act that was as daring as modern laxity would al- 
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low. . . . And as I read and studied and thought, some 
words that an English actor I knew was always saying 
came into my head... the words were, ‘ That’s not 


playing the game!’ 

“That was the thing that pulled me up. Saying 

Sardesque’s scented indecencies, enacting that situation 

. would it be playing the game? Our Lady had saved 
my life. Had she saved my lips to utter these vicious 
epigrams, my body to posture through these calcuiated 
provocations? The sheer illogic of it assaulted me. God 
surely had not saved me only in order to do the work 
of the devil! 

“T was stunned. I sat trying to find a way of escape. 
I was still consumedly ambitious and this was coming in 
clash with an inexorable fact. God, through Our Lady, 
had restored my strength; how could I use what He had 
given me to offend Him? To do so would be the meanest 
hypocrisy, base ingratitude. 

“T read Sardesque’s play from end to end in a mood 
of cold reason. You know it. It is as brilliant as an ex- 
plosion of fireworks ...as a shower of sparks from 
hell, and it places a Christian in quite an impossible situa- 
tion. One simply cannot utter the words and do the 
things it asks and remain a moral, practising Catholic. 
That I definitely saw. I could not act that play. It was 
impossible to allow a mind and body that had been re- 
stored to life by God to be parties to such a defiance of 
that God. 

“ But most modern plays were the same, I saw. And 
the actor’s life and the people I must mix with to keep 
my place—all were of the same tone. To keep on terms 
with them I must be as loose and regardless, hear, repeat, 
cap, laugh at and be sympathetic to quips, conversations, 
audacities and cults that broke all the laws of decency and 
of God. 

“ How could I go on? It simply was not logical to go 
on. God had not saved me solely that I should lose my 
soul.” 

She laughed again. 

“You see the situation was impossible. I was a great 
actress and yet I could not go on as an actress, for the 
great plays that such an actress must enact to maintain 
her position were impossible to a good Christian. ... Yes, 
a situation without outlet. There was, in fact, only one 
thing I could do. Since I could no longer be an actress 
without risk of dishonoring the life that God and Our 
Lady had given back to me, I must give that life back 
to God and Our Lady.” 

“ And so you took the veil,” said the doctor as the nun 


stood up. 

“What other course, in pure reason, was open to me?” 
she smiled back at him. “ And also I am not altogether 
unhappy.” 


“ All the same,” grumbled the doctor as he and the 
priest left the convent. “ It is a great pity—and a waste. 
She was a really great actress.” 

“ She would also have been a dead one if God had not 
saved her for something better,” said the priest. “I 
think her logic after all is really more scientific than 
yours.” 
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South Atlantic 


OLIVER CLAXTON 


town. It is exceptionally clean, with wide sidewalks 

and pleasant semi-Dutch-type houses. Some of 
them are made of good pink brick. The inhabitants seem 
to present every known form of racial type and in all 
colors and build. These people disconcert the visitor by 
taking off their hats when passing in the street. I never 
could settle on the right mode of reply. I varied it from 
a simple nod, through a great broad grin of happy ap- 
preciation of the compliment, to a stern salute of dignity. 

We spent the night at the Hotel Palace. All through 
these parts every town has its Hotel Palace. This one 
was roomy and comfortable and graced each hallway with 
a sign exhorting the guests to “ Please not disturb other 
guests by keeping noise.” We observed the admonition 
and made great quiet at all times. 

Nature rallied around in the dawn as if to make up 
for the dreary scenery, and presented us with a con- 
siderable sight as we took off down the coast. In the 
early light we flew along a winding river with great 
purple clouds ahead of us reaching in from the sea. In 
the center a black cloud unloaded rain upon the rice 
plantations, or sugar, below us. To one side yellow light 
of the rising sun came through mist. On the ground 
were little feathery rows of clouds that could be seen 
through vertically, but not obliquely. The sight even 
woke up your correspondent. When we broke through 
and the sun had come well into his course, rainbows fol- 
lowed us along. 

Along the shore line the mud was a little bit more 
definite than further north, and we could observe where 
it had made distinct inroads into the sea by the little new 
trees growing on it. Behind them was the old forest. 

Devil’s Island loomed up dimly—on the horizon. It 
was raining and the penal settlement, low on the water, 
was vague in the distance. Why convicts escape from 
it is something to wonder at when you consider that suc- 
cess lands them on the northeastern coast of South 
America. Cayenne boasted a few hills around it and a 
few islands stringing out to sea, but beyond that nothing 
to rest the eye from the general dreariness of the scenery. 

Shortly after crossing the Equator the mouth of the 
Amazon is announced. It needs an announcement, for 
every river in the world is a streamlet compared to this 
one, and the mouth is of fitting size. The feature is 
mud, of course, sometimes in the shape of small islands, 
sometimes out of sight, sometimes just plain ooze, and 
again, islands with trees on them. Great black clouds 
hung around here and there and some of them were 
raining. On one of the islands an Indian, clothed in noth- 
ing but a hat, leaped up and down on the sand as we 
passed him. I stuck my head out of the hatchway and 
watched him recede in the distance, still leaping. After 
a few hours of flitting over the Amazon we descended at 
Para in the heat of the afternoon, and the heat was plenty 


' ‘ OU know as well as I do that Paramaribo is a Dutch 


in the sun. Baking, I'll call it. But as soon as the sun 
went down coolness came on and that night we slept 
under blankets—I mean a sheet. The streets of the town 
are wide, shaded and paved, and the sidewalks are ample. 
The chief excitement arose when my friend found a 
scorpion, to his horror. He came and told me about it, 
with the mad idea, I gathered, that I would go and beard 
it. His trust was ill founded. Research later on dis- 
covered it to be a chameleon just playing around in its 
harmless little way. 

The next morning we faced our third successive dawn 
and a burst of comic opera. The Governor (military) 
of Para was wafting himself down to Rio for a purpose 
which the Bahia newspapers announced the failure of 
“will not disappoint him.” Before light broke, a band 
began a dreary dirge in as sour a collection of notes as a 
band has been guilty of. To touch off the uproar numer- 
ous soldiers stood around and looked important. They 
formed lines, and they just looked at each other. Many 
of them, like many Brazilians, wore very dark horn- 
rimmed glasses. Finally with the break of day the 
Governor himself drove up accompanied by two more 
bands. The dirge was dropped and all three began play- 
ing assorted can-cans or whatever you would please to 
call them. We got into the air and off with dispatch. 

At San Luiz—in a neighboring State—I tried to push 
my head out of the hatch with my usual purpose of 
rushing ashore and grabbing a cigarette while we re- 
fueled. I did not think that just because the Governor 
was in the hatchway he would mind, but I was wrong. 
With a great shaking of fingers he put me straight on the 
proper attitude to take with a military man in Brazil, and 
so I waited until a little boat came out to row us along- 
side the plane to the barge. Here another band was 
rending the atmosphere and a flock of the local dignitaries 
were waiting to give the Governor a hand. Inside the 
barge the neighboring Governor, a priest, was on hand 
with a bottle of champagne, and a speech of some dura- 
tion. I got all of the speech and none of the champagne. 
The exchange of courtesies was broken up by the pilot’s 
impatient whistle to get along, and his unhappy exhorta- 
tions to “ snap out of it.” 

The next night’s stop was Fortaleza. I had never 
heard of this place and had no conceptions as to what it 
looked like. I still have a very vague impression of it. 
The plane landed in a river far, far away and by the 
time we got to town dark had arrived. My remembrance 
is mostly of parks and Indian ladies selling lovely laces 
very cheap. The mil reis is off and the prices were even 
cheaper than usual. In the early morning when we 
started off for the plane, still dark, I was introduced to 
the police system of a great part of Brazil. Each police- 
man has a whistle and at intervals of every few minutes 
he blows it. The policemen in earshot then blow theirs. 
The result is generally satisfactory. Every cop in town 
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is made aware of the position of his brethren and this 
avoids loneliness; likewise it keeps the thieves from get- 
ting into trouble with the law, and furthermore it en- 
genders a sort of general twittering like the birdies in the 
trees to soothe the citizens in their sleep. 

From here on, the shore line, when we were in sight 
of it, pulled itself together, and settled down to a degree 
of order and decency. Also the water became green and 
blue again. Large sand dunes occasionally hove into 
view. These I understand have engulfed the forest as 
far as fifty miles back into the country. Mostly, how- 
ever, there was a regular sandy beach with trees or palm 
trees and villages along it. The inhabitants of the vil- 
lages were all out waiting for the plane and we flew low 
over them. They would run, or wave, or throw them- 
selves flat on the sand. Natal is an undistinguished look- 
ing place and also the base for airplane flights over the 
South Atlantic. The villages along the coast became 
more frequent and the houses seemed solider and more 
carefully built and after a time Pernambuco (Recife) 
hove into view. I put the second name in parentheses be- 
cause I am all mixed up and don’t know what else to do 
with it. All of these places have two names, one for the 
State and one all to themselves. Para is also Belem, 
Fortaleza is also Ceara, and Bahia is San Salvador if 
you wish. You can refer to them by either name and be 
all right, but which is correct I could never find out. 
Anyway, Pernambuco is a large city, and what with the 
harbor and the mole is something to see from the air. 
It came by way of a relief. 

All along from San Luiz we passed boats in sight of 
land and out of sight. These are constructed of a few 
small logs strapped together, and slightly rounded at the 
bow. On them is a mast, a seat, a few containers and 
nothing else. The whole coast line is littered with these 
things and their solitary sailors. Hardy seamen, ap- 
parently, the Brazilians. 

Bahia, is even bigger than Recife (Pernambuco) and 
set mostly up on a hill. This town is one of the oldest in 
Brazil and contains, to get statistical, 365 churches. It 
presents a fine sight from the airplane, and particularly 
with the setting sun adding a little color and a few 
shadows. One of the features of the place is the way 
taxi drivers keep their cars on the trolley tracks. The 
roads are not so very well paved and so the drivers run 
along the tracks without any of the usual swerving or 
dropping off. In fact in some places if they dropped off 
they would ruin the car as some of the roads have the 
pavement removed. 

Living on a hill seems to have its architectural effect, 
for even the hotel is built up off the ground. You go into 
an office building, get in an elevator, and ascend a few 
floors to the hotel which has a great view over the ocean. 
The elevator arrangement also holds from the lower town 
to the upper town. 

The next day was the last, long drag to Rio. The 
shore maintained its composure until we reached Victoria 
when it suddenly broke out with great granite mountains. 
Victoria is a small edition of Rio and very pretty it is. 
By the time we reached there the Governor had pardoned 
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my offense against his dignity and was cheerfully point- 
ing out objects of interest along the route. As my 
Portuguese was as limited as his English we confined our- 
selves to gestures and grabbings, but we got along. 
North of Rio we passed great salt beds. To me these 
were just salt beds, but everybody has insisted they are 
quite a sight, so I mention them to you as quite a sight. 
Rio came along as evening arrived, and it showed the 
beauty it is noted for. We entered at a good altitude and 
flipped over Sugar Loaf mountain to the harbor beyond. 
I have always had the idea that the harbor was a small 
one, but I was wrong. It is a great hulking affair with 
room enough for more boats than will ever get in to it. 
I'll tell you about the town some other time. 


We Talk Too Much 
Jay Macksey 

HIS is the talkative age. Not of course in the sense 

of eloquence, for eloquence is dead and from its 
grave has sprung wise-cracking. Perhaps the talkies, the 
radio, and paradoxically, the speakeasy have contributed 
to the impression; but whatever the cause, men have be- 
come wordy, unreasonably. Not that they are given to 
long speeches, but rather that their tongues have loosened 
and the springs of speech are bubbling more volubly 
than ever before. 

Perhaps this is another evidence of the current ef- 
feminization of men. Certainly women are greatly to 
blame for the situation. Yet to make woman the scape- 
goat is far from my purpose; rather what I lament is 
that it is man who has fallen from his high estate,—man, 
the deliberator. Weighing the influence of women as an 
aggravating circumstance, and so dismissing it, the pres- 
ent-day loquacity of men can be ascribed in great part 
to the obsession to get publicity. Ideals in judging man- 
hood seem to have changed, as far as the open market is 
concerned. Manhood apparently in every walk of life 
today is measured by what are called “ contact possibili- 
ties.” We know the patter. A man is elected or pro- 
moted to a position demanding ability not because he is a 
specialist in the work, but because he is a good contact 
maker, a social cam. He belongs to several civic clubs, 
can swing a mashie, refrain from trumping his partner's 
ace, and has a line of small talk. Thus a heavy premium 
is put upon superficial qualifications and real merit is 
submerged. It is the day of the facile talker. The 
tongue wagger has displaced genius with the result that 
falsity and hypocrisy are more and more countenanced. 

With or without loquacity the republic will of course 
survive. Yet loquacity is an evil. One has but to be 
thrown in occasionally with one or other of the figures 
that make up this composite picture, to be convinced. 

First is the fellow with the pollyanna manner who 
knows everything. He has an answer to every question, a 
solution for every doubt. He can explain all the dif- 
ficult things, as the tariff and television; while to tell 
the names of all the All-Americans, the best road to 
Mauch Chunk, and how many beans in the bottle, any 
bottle, is but an ordinary workout. A judiciously placed 
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“T don’t know ” would make him human, might even en- 
dear him to us, but that would be against his philosophy 
of life, which is: An answer, right or wrong, but an 
answer. 

Then there is the undaunted conversationalist who be- 
lieves in words for their own sake; words to fill up so 
much space or time; words without definiteness or con- 
trol. This is the drawing-room lion to whom a syllable 
will touch off a torrent. So many otherwise charming 
persons labor under the impression that they must keep 
up the conversation. If anything can play havoc with 
one’s patience it is this keep-up-the-conversation com- 
plex. Devil take the conversation! As if it were an end 
in itself to which all things must be sacrificed that it be 
sustained, like the eternal fire of prehistoric Mayas. Let 
the conversation falter and die! Speak your piece and 
have done! Let the conversation die a dozen times, pro- 
vided we keep our reason intact, and can go on with our 
reading and knitting. 

Next is the good man who is a fiend for contradictions ; 
the man who cannot agree, who knows otherwise. Say 
what you will; he posits a prompt “ On the contrary—.” 
I could forgive him if he should agree occasionally, but 
that would be to be false to his life work: to let no state- 
ment pass unchallenged. What does it matter if a point 
of information be incorrect? Let the speaker think he’s 
right! The vast majority of the topics of discussion are 
so very trivial that it cannot matter if an isolated state- 
ment or two be false. Surely the mechanism that makes 
this world go round will not be rent into splinters if one 
Silas Johnson, & citrus grower, should hazard the opinion 
that all grapefruits have seeds. And yet the expert must 
rush forward and ruthlessly destroy this man’s thin claim 
to prominence by saying: 

“On the contrary, Mr. Johnson, when I was in Okee- 
chobee—.” 

Finally, the dilater: the expansive executive or depart- 
ment head who feels bound to put across his end of the 
work ; who is internally driven to acquaint you fully with 
the entire history, background, circumstances, and special 
details surrounding the matter under discussion. You 
ask for a statement on point Q and you must hear the 
whole story from A to P. Kin to him is the man with 
a memory for statistics of whom the less said the better, 
and the man who cannot tell a story unless he tell it at 
least twice. 

And each of these types is objectively at least a pub- 
licity hunter. 

If in anything training and environment will tell, it is 
in speech and particularly in the young. While boys 
and girls are passing through the imitative phase of their 
growth, they pick up nothing so quickly and so perma- 
nently as modes and inflections of speech. When other 
characteristics or mannerisms slough off from daily con- 
tact with more polished types, a style of speech, a twist of 
phraseology will remain for years, if not for life. A gar- 
rulous parent or atmosphere at home will be reflected by 
a similar disposition in the children. This is rather gen- 
erally true of girls. No greater handicap to a rosy 
romance can exist than the gift, as it is called, of the 
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gab in a girl. With apologies to Dorothy Dix, one may 
say that many a spinster may truly lay her bachelordom 
to this cause. For all her then smartness could not out 
that damned spot on her loveliness, and the man who was 
hovering around was fully warned. In boys, however, 
there may be some astounding exceptions. Nature seems 
to take a huge delight in overcoming the influence of en- 
vironment and in a family of chatterers often breeds boys 
who are positively silent. Undoubtedly they find in the 
silence that cannot be taken from them a relief from the 
conversational din around them, or perhaps they are 
throwbacks to some blunt ancestor who ruled his domain 
by the stark finalities of grunts, nods, and gestures. 

A situation may ensue here that is humorous to the 
outsider and which reminds me as in my sister-in-law’s 
case of the proverbial bewilderment of the hen that has 
mothered a brood of ducklings. 

“I don’t know what to do with James,” she says. 
“ Look at him! Notaword! His nose buried in a book! 
I’m sure it’s not from my side. The only thing he’s in- 
terested in is hockey, and even then he comes home too 
hoarse to talk.” 

And if I tell her to let him alone, that he is perfectly 
normal, that everything is as it should be, I in turn may 
fall under suspicion, and be listed as one of those freak 
in-laws. 

But whether freakish or not, I know that I am in good 
company. St. James is matter-of-fact with his “ Be swift 
to listen but slow to speak” (i:20). Solomon how- 
ever speaks entertainingly, perhaps because from a wealth 
of experience. Solomon spares no one of those who 
talk too well and unwisely, least of all women. Repeated- 
ly he stresses the economic viewpoint : 

“In much work there shall be abundance, but where 
there are many words, there is oftentimes want ” (Prov. 
xiv:23). And more bluntly: 

“He that followeth after words only, shall have noth- 
ing” (xix:7). 

And as for the ladies : 

“A wrangling wife is like a roof continually dropping 
through ” (xix:13). 

That statement is picturesque enough; one may see it 
daily and almost literally illustrated in our favorite 
comics, but the prize bit of wisdom is the following: 

“ Even a fool, if he will hold his peace shall be counted 
wise; and if he close his lips, a man of understanding ” 
(xvii :28). 

And that between us and for personal reasons is my 
favorite text. 

No more pleasing satisfaction exists than the com- 
panionship of friends to whom the use of words is a 
means to an end. To be sparing of words—other things 
being equal—is a boon not only to social interplay but 
also in the realm of business. Some day when I am but- 
ton-holed by that plague, the wordist, I shall forget my- 
self. I am going to arch my eyebrows when he comes 
to a comma, and snap my fingers, snap-snap, and say in 
that blasé manner: 

“Who cares!” 
And turn on my heels and the radio full blast. 
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The Charm of Elizabeth Ann Seton 


PascaL Roya. 


of New York, her charming love story, her tragic 

adventure in a foreign land, her own glorious 
achievement in her beloved America, capture the imagin- 
ation, quicken the pulse and compel the admiration of all 
who delight in deeds of daring. And now comes the 
quickened hope for her canonization. 

This woman, destined to be the first American founder 
of a Religious Order in the United States, was born on 
the eve of the Revolutionary War—in 1774—just two 
years before the signing of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Her mother, who was the daughter of an 
Episcopalian clergyman, died when little Elizabeth was 
three years old. Upon her father, Dr. Richard Bayley, a 
prominent physician of New York, devolved the care and 
education of his motherless children. In common with 
other thoughtful men of the time, he feared the outcome 
of the serious social unrest brought about by the War. 
Political and religious issues sprang up over night. To 
state their position clearly the Sons of Liberty inscribed 
on their first banner, “ No Popery.” Anti-Catholicism was 
rampant. 

Naturally, the fashionable circles in which the Bayleys 
moved were more or less tainted with this bigotry. Eliza- 
beth seems to have escaped it, possibly because of an un- 
usually winsome disposition and a whimsical humor which 
forbade controversy, and possibly because of the com- 
mon sense ard chivalry of Dr. Bayley, who had very 
definite views on the rearing of his children. The con- 
temporary medical journal speaks of him as “a man of 
unusual ability, an excellent practitioner . . . in demeanor 
a perfect gentleman, honest and chivalrously honorable 

. charitable to a fault.” It is to Dr. Bayley that New 
York owes the establishment of its quarantine system. 

The physician’s keenly intuitive mind discovered that 
his small daughter’s superior intelligence challenged his 
own. Her love of fine literature pleased him more than 
he dared admit, and her letters, written with the ease 
and facility of a seasoned journalist, proved beyond doubt 
that the agreeable little amanuensis had literary gifts of 
a high order. To a busy doctor whose recreation must of 
necessity come from his family circle, the companion- 
ship of the attractive Elizabeth was a joyous change from 
the sorrows of the sick and the arduous duties of the lec- 
ture room. 

The modern writer would describe Elizabeth Bayley, 
were she alive today, as a girl of striking personality. The 
magnetism which drew others to her was rooted in a 
sympathetic interest in everybody. Underlying her gayety 
and ever spontaneous humor, was a sincere spirituality 
which colored and restrained her social activities. Her 
wholesome gayety and that of her delightful circle remind 
us so much of the charming novels of Jane Austen, even 
to the garrisoned town and encumbering redcoats. There 
were house parties in the country, as she grew older, a 
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round of entertainments in town and horseback riding 
through the hill country around New York which Eliza- 
beth enjoyed with the keen zest of healthy youth. 

When at eighteen she became an active member of the 
Episcopal church, she entered wholeheartedly into the 
body and spirit of that communion. Later, she worked 
for the orphans and widows of New York and found a 
keen pleasure in ministering to the sick. 

When Elizabeth was eighteen years old, romance came 
also into her life in the person of William Seton, the 
oldest son of a family whose wealth and social standing 
were solidly established. In keeping with the fashion of 
the day the family was a large one bound to one another 
by ties of genuine affection. The elder Mr. Seton, a man 
of outstanding traits of character, was gratified beyond 
words at his son’s choice, and in time became as deeply 
attached to his daughter-in-law as her own father had 
been. 

Elizabeth and William Seton were married in the Epis- 
copal church in John Street, by Bishop Provost and, 
shortly after, went to live in their new home on State 
Street, close to the Battery, which the bride found very 
much to her liking. The younger Seton girls became 
sisters in reality and the young matron of nineteen 
widened her circle of acquaintances and found time for 
a delightful correspondence with those few intimate 
friends whom she could not visit. One of these friends, 
Mrs. Sadler of New York, wrote her occasionally from 
Paris. The frivolities of the French capital amused Mrs. 
Seton greatly. Whimsically, she chides Mrs. Sadler for 
not observing the sabbath more strictly. 

Elizabeth Seton’s married life was happy from its very 
inception, due in large part to her “even” disposition and 
generous sense of humor. Added to these assets were her 
unselfishness and a supreme belief in the nearness of 
the good God. Her husband could appreciate her keen 
interest in his business affairs as he could her entertain- 
ment of his guests. When in the course of a few years 
the children became an important part of the household, 
it seemed as if, indeed, heaven had not more to offer 
than this happiness which they brought. 

At twenty-two, a miniature was painted of her which 
shows decidedly the French influence in the dress of 
American ladies of this period. The brown hair is waved 
and banded. The gown, empire in design, sets off the 
finely modeled neck. The patrician face, with small and 
delicately moulded features, is lighted by eyes gleaming 
with intelligence. 

With a poise which an older head might envy, Eliza- 
beth managed, tactfully, the duties of her new home, while 
sharing a hundred little pleasures with her father, Dr. 
Bayley. The hot summer months were spent on Staten 
Island, close to the quarantine station, when the family 
did not go to the country home at Bloomingdale (where 
Seventy-eighth Street now challenges attention). The 
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natural beauties of Staten Island and the lure of the 
ocean brought peace and serenity to her and inspired many 
fine pieces of English prose which described the effect 
which the solitude and “ sweet lonely walks” had on her 
soul. 

In gratifying a friend with news of the small Setons 
she gives evidence of the strongest maternal instinct, as 
she pictures each in turn. 

Doubtless, this intense love of her own children was 
a reason, in later years, why Mrs. Seton desired so earnest- 
ly to care for all motherless children. 

The death of the elder Mr. Seton, in 1798, “our be- 
loved, our best of parents,” was a blow from which the 
Seton family was never to recover, materially. From the 
remains of a shattered fortune, the half-sisters and broth- 
ers of William Seton must be housed and educated. In the 
crisis Elizabeth Seton proved her worth as a business 
woman and her nobility of character in welcoming the 
orphaned family into her own. New York had few edu- 
cational facilities. The education of the girls, Rebecca, 
Harriet, and Cecilia Seton was conducted at home for 
the time being. Explaining the neglect of her corre- 
spondence, Mrs. Seton writes to her devoted friend, Mrs. 
Scott of Pennsylvania. “ Suppose you had a nursling, 
and half a dozen besides, suppose yourself a teacher of 
reading, writing and sewing, for I devote the whole morn- 
ing, that is from ten till two to my three girls.” 

A particularly frightful epidemic of yellow fever broke 
out in New York in August and September of 1798, re- 
turning again in 1801. Near quarantine at Staten Island 
as they were, the Setons came in touch with many 
tragedies. 

In September of this year, one of the severest blows 
of her life fell in the unexpected death of her father. 
Elizabeth Seton’s own picture of his last moments is 
painful in its artless simplicity. After this sad experience, 
Elizabeth Seton seems to have lost some of her gayety 
and interest in worldly affairs. The loss of a fortune had 
never seriously troubled her. With her husband she 
worked day after day, hoping for the sake of a large 
family to re-establish the house of Seton on a firm basis, 
but the wars of Napoleon had brought disaster to Ameri- 
can shipping interests and piracy on the high seas gave 
little hope of stabilizing commerce. 

In July of 1802, Mrs. Seton’s youngest child was born 
and named for her aunt, Rebecca Seton. Business affairs 
becoming desperate, Mr. Seton’s health, never robust, broke 
down under the strain. After a family conference, it was 
decided that he should go abroad to Italy where, under 
the blue Italian skies, in the mild dry climate, he would 
be restored to health. Mrs. Seton and little Anna, eight 
years old, were to accompany him. The promise of health 
for her husband urged Elizabeth Seton to the ends of 
the earth. Already, her heart was torn with worry and 
dread. 

On the second of October, the little party sailed from 
New York on the Shepherdess, bound for Leghorn, where 
the Fillicchis, who had fine estates in the Tuscan hills, 
had arranged for their entertainment. On the eighteenth 
of November, after a voyage of nearly seven weeks, just 
as the “Ave Maria bells” were ringing, they sailed into 
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the harbor of Leghorn. Rejoicing that the invalid would 
soon be tenderly carried ashore, they waited, patiently, for 
further orders. To their horror they learned that not only 
were they forbidden to land but the pilot of the vessel 
would “lose his head” for want of a bill of health from 
New York. The Shepherdess was the first boat to bring 
news of the yellow fever. It must be towed to sea again 
and the sick man and his family assigned to the Lazaretto 
for thirty days. 

Is there in classic literature a story of poignant suffer- 
ing to surpass that of Elizabeth Seton, her husband and 
little child in this prison? Miles out at sea the oarsmen 
stopped. The Lazaretto! A shudder passed through the 
sick man’s wasted frame. The small girl cried. A woman 
looked stoically ahead. The boatmen gave orders. 

The chains which are across the entrance of the canal that leads 
to this place were let down at the signal of several successive 
bells and after another row, between walls as high as our second 
story windows, and the quarreling and halloing of the watermen 
about where we should be landed, the boat stopped . . . , in about 
half an hour, M. le Capitano . . . . said we might come out, upon 
which everyone retreated and a guard pointed with a bayonet the 
way we should go. . . William proceeded along as if every 
moment he might fall, which had he done no one dared for their 
life to touch him. A room, up twenty steps, brick floor, white- 
washed walls and a jug of water on the table. The coldness of the 
bricks and walls made us shiver. 

With the ingenuity of youth Anna untied a rope from 
her box and jumped rope to keep warm. 

The inexpressible horrors of the night! A fierce storm 
swept the place. The wind, almost extinguishing the 
light, blew through chimney and crevices “like loud 
thunder.” On his mattress, the invalid trembled. A violent 
fit of coughing, then a hemorrhage! The waves beat in 
heavy spray against the prison walls. Alone, so despair- 
ingly alone—with a heart wrung with pity for a beloved 
one! 

Day by day Elizabeth Seton prayed that her husband 
would not die in the Lazaretto. He had grown accustomed 
to pray with her, to depend upon her. “My William 
looked at me in silent agony, and I at him,” she said one 
day, “each fearing to weaken the other’s strength.” She 
was never alone after the first realization that God would 
see her safely through the frightful ordeal. “I feel some- 
times so assured that the Guardian Angel is present be- 
side me, that I look up from my book and can hardly 
persuade myself that I was not touched.” 

On the nineteenth of December release from the 
Lazaretto came, and on the twenty-seventh of December 
William Seton died peacefully, giving “ his last sigh with 
the strong pressure of the hand which he had agreed to 
give me in this moment if his soul continued in its peace 
with our Jesus.” From the pension at Pisa the body was 
taken to the cemetery at Leghorn where all the Ameri- 
cans and English in Leghorn attended the services. 

The noble Fillicchis, devout Catholics, gave the be- 
reaved mother and child the tenderest care, and in the 
warmth of their affection a new and richer understand- 
ing of the ways of God seemed to possess the soul of the 
young widow of thirty years. One chapter in her life was 
closed though she was scarcely aware of it. She was about 
to turn the pages on the next one. 
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Sociology 
How Not to Do It 


JoHN WILTBYE 

HE older I grow (and I turn eighty-seven come 

Michaelmas) the farther do I recede from any 
understanding of why a man “ goes on the cops.” His lot, 
as we know from Gilbert & Sullivan, as well as from 
Lord Bacon (De Reg. Prin. Lib. 1, ad xxvii) and William 
Shakespeare, is anything but happy, for the remunera- 
tion is small and the perils are great. Yet the number of 
applicants is such that New York, among other cities, has 
a school for policemen, with a credit system, and a gradua- 
tion day, when the blushing young things are presented 
with bouquets and fountain pens. Cops they then are, 
and cops the best of them remain. The froth and the 
lightness go to the top, to be known as inspectors and 
chiefs. 

So at least it seemed to me last Friday when | picked 
up my newspapers and repaired to a pleasant spot on 
the sunny side of my peaches. A few days before, there 
had been a shooting affray on East 107 Street, all par- 
ticipants unknown, and when the police came on the scene 
they found a pitiful heap of little children on the side- 
walk, one dead, and four badly wounded. By Friday 
morning, the Mayor and the police commissioner had 
* taken direct action ” to-wit, as reported by the Sun: 


MULROONEY PUTS 16 ARMED CARS 
ON STREETS FOR WAR ON GANGS 
Three Detectives in Each 
Will Carry Shotguns 
and Revolvers 


And here are the heads used by the lady-like Evening 
Post: 
RIOT-GUN SQUADS 
RIDE TO END GANGS 
War to Knife 

Further details of the direct-action program were fur- 
nished by the Herald-Tribune quoting from Police Com- 
missioner Mulrooney’s speech. 

In the first six months of the year the police have killed sixteen 
racketeers and stick-up men and wounded six. That is a consider- 
able number, but evidently not enough. 

If we should learn the men responsible for this killing in East 
107 Street, and if you should come upon any one of them, I want 
you to draw first, and give it to him. 

Have no hesitation at all in giving it to him—and give it to him 
above the waistline. 

And I want to assure you that if I meet up with him, I'll have 
no hesitation in doing what I have asked of you. 

This is sheer hysteria, and Mayor Walker’s exhortation 
to “bring them in, dead or alive,” is of a piece with it. 
“ If we should learn the men responsible for this killing,” 
the proper procedure is not to shoot them, but to apprehend 
them. When the Commissioner makes every policeman 
at once grand jury, judge, and executioner, he assumes an 
authority that he does not possess. It is no more the 
business of the police to go about killing criminals, real 
or alleged, than it is their business to sit in the parks and 
knit tidies. Instead of syndicating his wild and stupid 
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talk, the Commissioner should use his men to discover 
and arrest the murderers. That is their proper function, 
not gun play. Then we can go on in due order. 

I am told that in Great Britain the official who shoots 
a man wanted, is in line for reprehension rather than for 
promotion. Over here, we do things differently. Down 
in Philadelphia, the Hon. Smedley Butler tried the shoot- 
on-sight plan, and to x and to y and to z with the Con- 
stitution, and when the smoke cleared away, the male- 
factors were still at the same old stand, but he was in 
China. It ought to be possible, surely, to train the police 
to strike some golden mean between sleep without inter- 
mission and shooting on sight above the waist. Apparent- 
ly, however, it is not—not, at least, as long as the decent 
and fairly intelligent men who constitute the greater part 
of our police, remain under their present officers. 

My good friend, Father Jude, reminds me that these 
children were shot down not far from the spot where 
two years ago poor old Elias Ellmond was murdered. 
Despite his name, Elias was not a romantic person, except 
in his last moments when he parted with life rather than 
give up his wedding ring, the only memento he had of 
his dead wife. He was just an old man, who lived in a 
stuffy room at the top of a tenement, and made his living, 
such as it was, by clerking in a little shoe shop. Elias Ell- 
monds can be murdered with impunity in New York or 
in any other American city, provided that the means em- 
ployed by the murderer be a gun or a knife. Only unusual 
methods provoke sustained investigation. Father Blakely 
proved that to the hilt, when in response to his inquiry, 
a police inspector wrote him that the department had 
never even heard of the murder of a man by the name 
of Elias Ellmond. 

Incidentally, the Commissioner, engaged, possibly, in 
solving the Rothstein murder, paid no attention to Father 
Blakely’s letters, until the said letters began to inform 
him how he or the members of the force, could, should 
they so desire, discover some details of the murder of 
Elias Ellmond. A belated police dossier was then sub- 
mitted, but not the murderers. From such testimony as 
is available, these appear to have been half-grown boys; 
but to this day their names remain a mystery to the police. 
Father Jude may be right in suggesting a connection be- 
tween this homicide and the shooting of five children in 
the same neighborhood two years later. Gang fever is 
contagious. 

I have no great confidence in any Wickersham report, 
but it would be exceedingly difficult to question the fol- 
lowing statement of fact: 

The general failure of police to detect and arrest criminals 
guilty of the many murders, spectacular bank, payroll and other 
hold-ups: and sensational robberies with guns, frequently result- 
ing in the death of the robbed victims, have caused a loss of public 
confidence in the police of our country. 

As a primary cause of police ineffectiveness, the Com- 
mission cites “the well-known and oft-proved alliance 
between criminals and corrupt politicians which controls, 
in part at least, where it does not wholly do so, the police 
force of our large cities.” There, I think, we touch the 
root of the matter. In the small towns, petty graft con- 
trols, and in the large cities corrupt politicians control. 
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Between the two, crime becomes one of our most lucra- 
tive businesses. We have no clearing-house reports, but 
according to an estimate made last year by William B. 
Joy for a New York insurance company, the Divine 
command against stealing is annually violated in the sum 
of approximately two and one-half billion dollars. That 
is bad enough, but worse remains in our truly horrify- 
ing record of murder and other attacks on the person. 

It would be incorrect, however, to lay all the blame for 
police inefficiency upon corrupt politicians. When law 
breakers are almost daily turned loose by juries that are 
stupid or criminal, or are misled by lawyers whose activi- 
ties are criminal, the police may be excused for not taking 
their duty too seriously. Thus, a narcotic case, begun in 
California on March 25, 1929, was continued, after a 
plea of not guilty, to June 3, then to July 30, December 
10, February 3, 1930, and June 28, 1930. After a few 
more continuations, it went over to “ September term, 
1931.” Meanwhile the chief witness for the prosecution, 
a moving-picture actress, died, and the case is practical- 
ly at an end. Incidentally, the defendant beat two previous 
indictments by the same Fabian tactics. 

It would not be difficult to cite similar instances in 
which not the police but the courts were guilty. The 
American Bar Association seems cognizant of the con- 
dition—and helpless. Until, then, some way is found of 
dealing with lawyers who make themselves accomplices 
after the fact, the cop is more to be pitied than scorned. 


Education 


The Challenge of Bolshevist Education 
Joun LaFarce, S.J. 

MIDST all the uncertainty as to what is or is not 

successful in the Soviet Five-Year Plan, admirers 

and critics alike bear witness to the complete success of 

the Bolsheviki in educating the Communist youth to their 

ideals. Two million healthy, intelligent, active young men 

and women are filled, according to reports, with flaming 

enthusiasm for Bolshevism, and with a corresponding 
militant hatred for God and religion. 

For any thinking person this is the most immediate 
menace to our civilization, greater than the flooding of 
our markets with Soviet lumber and oil, greater than any 
possible schemes of Communist revolt in our midst. Leav- 
ing, however, this whole aspect of the matter aside, the 
Bolshevist educational achievement gives another ground 
for anxiety, or at least for serious reflection. It is widely 
proclaimed as a challenge to our educational system itself. 

Certain types of American educators have gone into 
rhapsodies over the new-found Russian system. Professor 
Dewey, for instance, found it worth his while to visit Rus- 
sia in person, accompanied with a group of other enthu- 
siasts for the Soviet plan; and found in the Soviet “ so- 
cialized education ’’ confirmations by example of his own 
educational utopias. Other leading secular educators are 
watching the affair with more reserve. Still, some have 
the uneasy sense the Soviet system, with all its anomalies, 
has touched some of our educational sore-spots. 
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What is it, then, that gives such power to the Soviet 
educational program? The secret is simply the entire rela- 
tionship of Soviet education to the main purpose of the 
Bolshevist student’s life, which is the realization of the 
Soviet ideal: a perverted ideal, that of radical materialism 
and wilful denial of essential truths, but an ideal none the 
less. Nothing in conflict with that ideal is permitted. 
Method, example, and opportunity are coordinated to one 
great objective: complete devotion to the Bolshevist 
State. 

Given acceptance of the Soviet philosophy, such a 
system is logical. Prof. George S. Counts, of Columbia, 
an ardent admirer of the Soviet methods, finds the only 
reason why such a system has not been set on foot in 
this country is that we, as a nation, have no definite con- 
victions, hence no clear idea for what we are educating 
our youth. Says Professor Counts: 

A major reason for our theoretical opposition to indoctrina- 
tion is found no doubt in the fact that we live in a skeptical age 
—an age of disillusionment. The conclusion which is often drawn, 
however, that this age has come to remain forever, seems excess- 
ively naive. . . In this connection the point should be made that 
our generation in America has not actually experienced the crea- 
tion of any great social or religious faith. [?] . . . What faiths 
we hold, even though somewhat lightly, such as Christianity and 
democracy, were formed by our ancestors generations and cen- 
turies ago. We have received them therefore without thought or 
motion through our mothers’ milk and from the very atmosphere 
we breathe. In the Soviet Union the situation is quite different. 
A great rift in the historical tradition has occurred. . 

I do not agree with Professor Counts that beliefs, re- 
ligious or political, must needs be “lightly held” merely 
because they are passed on, through tradition, from one 
generation -to another. Mohammedanism is “ tradi- 
tional,” but claims passionate adherents. Even the 
Soviets count on “tradition.” Present-day skepticism as 
to Christianity and democracy is the result of an educa- 
tion which is not integrally Christian, which, in the words 
of Pope Pius XI, is not “ wholly directed to man’s last 
end,” the worship and service of God. What benefit, 
therefore, can Catholic boys and girls who attend secular 
colleges derive from such a non-integrated education ? 

The more obvious objection to the attendance of 
Catholic youth at these institutions is found in‘ the direct 
dangers to the faith which the secular-college surround- 
ings create. There may be, for instance, positive obstacles 
to the practice of one’s religion; or at least, lack of neces- 
sary conveniences for the same. Even if these are pro- 
vided for and positive dangers to morals are absent, there 
remains the problem of providing religious instruction 
adequate to prepare the minds of Catholic youth for 
positive onslaughts on the Faith or subtler slurs against 
religion from their own professors and fellow-students. 
An adroitly planned reading list can insinuate errors 
which a professor would hesitate to proclaim in the open. 
We learn, for instance, from a recent issue of Appleton’s 
“ Book Chat” that the first offering in a reading list of 
sixty-seven books prescribed for the students of the 
University of Minnesota is that veteran collection of mis- 
statements and falsehoods: Andrew White’s “ Warfare 
of Science and Theology.” 

The inherent obstacle, however, to the presence of the 
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Catholic at the non-Catholic college is the absence pre- 
cisely of that element which gives force to the Soviet 
schools: the relationship of studies to the main life 
purpose of the student. 

Increasingly American college professors complain of 
the skeptical attitude of students towards the Arts course 
as contrasted with the acceptance, as a matter of course, 
of subjects leading to a technical or a professional degree. 
A recent writer in the Yale Review complains indignantly 
of the apologetic air with which the colleges try to tempt 
students to take an interest in various intellectual wares. 
Moral laxity, said Dr. William C. Bagley, of the Teachers’ 
College of Columbia University, speaking on June 23 in 
New York City, results from “ overstressing interest.” 
But what motive other than interest can give life and 
meaning to the individual studies, once the main goal in 
the whole system is lacking? Liberal studies take their 
meaning from the main goal of life; just as professional 
and technical studies take their meaning from minor, 
subordinate aims. Religion—the fulfilment of life’s main 
purpose: the worship and service of God—is what gives 
sense and point to cultural studies. The system of educa- 
tion that makes perfectly plain to the young man what he 
is expected to live for, is the only system that can arouse 
his interest in the arts that teach him how to live well. 

Putting aside all irrelevant talk of “contacts” and 
“ prestige’: what, honestly, is the effect on a young man 
of being asked to consecrate his intelligence, imagination, 
will power, and social sense, for the four years that fix 
his life-ideals and lasting loyalties, to a set of teachers 
and studies which—even if not directly opposed to the 
main goal of life—are proposed to him as in no wise 
related to it? On that young man is thrown the super- 
human task that the school itself should achieve, of 
relating the lesser activities to the greater. If he has the 
qualities of a Basil, an Aquinas, an Aloysius, or a New- 
man, he may be inspired to heroic reaction. But such an 
occasional triumph over circumstances cannot be laid to 
the credit of the educational system. Or he may be one 
of the fortunate boobs to whom college studies are merely 
a prerequisite for entrance into some other institution, or 
an annoying sideline to the honest vocation of athletics. 

But if he happens to be one of the thinking variety, 
yet not an Aquinas plus—if he is given to simple in- 
ferences and comparisons, the lack of any relationship 
between his studies and his general purpose in life must 
necessary leave a permanent spiritual scar. Even where 
a chronic weakening of faith is not the result, there re- 
mains a permanent sense of confusion that later life can 
seldom remedy. Such men may succeed in being person- 
ally well behaved; but they are not the timber out of 
which Catholic leaders are formed: they are not the 
vanguard of future Catholic Action, nor the bulwark of 
Christianity against Bolshevism. Such a man’s religion 
has been forced into one narrow compartment of his 
life; his mind and imagination into another. 

Someone may ask: is the Bolshevist educational plan 
a challenge only for the secular college? Has it no 
bearing, too, on our Catholic colleges? In a future paper 
I shall try to answer this question as ‘well. 


‘ 
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HE mission story of the past has little difficulty in 

capturing the popular imagination. Willa Cather 
and Agnes Repplier have each produced a best seller with 
the simple narrative of great deeds done by mission 
pioneers. The story of the past, of course, has the 
advantage that it is projected, as it were, upon the con- 
trasting screen of the present. We see Jogues escaping 
from the Mohawks to sail down the Hudson to Man- 
hattan; we see Marquette’s travels against the back- 
ground of modern Wisconsin; we pass through the great 
Southwest on our way to Los Angeles. Could we see 
New Guinea, or Borneo, or the Congo as they may be a 
hundred years hence, the present-day pioneers of civiliza- 
tion in those parts would loom up like giants, where 
now we take them for granted. 

The historic sense for the missions is growing. The 
N.C.W.C. News Service announces the erection of a 
memorial at St. Mary’s City, Md., in honor of the pioneer 
Jesuit missionaries who came over with the Maryland 
Pilgrim Fathers in 1634: Father Andrew White, Father 
John Altham and Brother Gervase, and their companions. 
The memorial and the events it commemorates will be 
told of later in AMERICA. 

After 190 years the Holy Mass was celebrated again in 
the chapel in the old French fort at Niagara, when, on 
July 5, 1931, Bishop Turner, of Buffalo, rededicated the 
restored chapel in the castle, and then assisted at the 
solemn Mass of thanksgiving outdoors on the parade 
grounds. The chapel was built in 1725; and was restored 
by the Fourth Degree Knights of Columbus of Buffalo; 
who also furnished the guard of honor for the event. 
Nearly 4,000 persons were present. In his sermon, 
Father Eichhorn, S.J., Rector of Canisius College, 
Buffalo, remarked: 

Long before this castle fronted the surge of this inland sea, 
long before the hand of the soldier-engineer had traced the lines 
of these fortifications, long before La Salle paused here on his 
way to the discovery of the West, these shores echoed a strange 
message. And first it came over three centuries ago in the year 
1626, and the man who bore it was clad in the brown robes of a 
Franciscan, and the name of Joseph de la Roche d’Allion was 
inseparably linked with the beginnings of Catholicism in Western 
New York. Only a few years passed when this land felt the tread 
of that giant of God, that saintly stalwart, that dauntless martyr, 
St. John de Brébeuf. It was in 1640 that he made the toilsome 
journey from the shores of Huron to the banks of Niagara, and 
America first knew the coming of a saint and heard again the 
message of the gospel. Once again in this era the heralds of God 
brought their message when in 1669 the Sulpician Fathers Dollier 
de Casson and de Galinée anchored in this very river. . 

Here on the Niagara River Brébeuf worked in the winter of 
1640. As he looked one day towards the east, towards the land of 
the Iroquois, he beheld the fearful apparition of a great cross slowly 
approaching towards him. “What was it like? How large was 
it?” eagerly asked his rapt brethren to whom he later told the 
story of his vision. “Large enough,” he made answer, “to crucify 
Ow ee < 

In later years others came to this spot, but always the cross of 
Christ was planted next to the lilies of France. This station of 
La Salle grew into a fort, buildings and ramparts arose; soldiers 
filled this enclosure. This outpost of civilization had come to 
assume a tremendous importance and for a hundred years the 
greatest two nations of Europe would engage in a death-struggle 
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for its possession. French and English alike realized that the 
nation controlling Fort Niagara controlled the West, that Fort 
Niagara was the key of the western colonial empire. 

It was there that on Good Friday, 1688, Father Pierre 
Millet erected a “ huge cross’ as a token of gratitude for 
the relief that arrived for the famine-stricken garrison. 





HE historic background of the old missions was 
looked out for by the Ursuline educators when they 
selected Villa Maria Academy at Frontenac, Minn., near 
Lake Pepin, for their meeting from August 3 to 15. Ac- 
cording to their announcement, they met on the “ very 
spot where the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass was first offered 
up in the northern valley of the Mississippi.” 

In 1727 the commandant, René Boucher, the Sieur de la Per- 
nire, was in charge of the expedition which was to establish a 
fort in the country of the Sioux Indians. The chaplains attached 
were the Jesuits, Louis Ignatius Guignas and De Soner. They 
left Montreal June 16, 1727, and on September 17 reached the 
enlargement of the Mississippi, the picturesque Lake Pepin. The 
fort was called Beauharnois in compliment to the Governor of 
Canada, and the missionaries called their mission that of St. 
Michael the Archangel. 

Villa Maria stands where stood the old Fort Beauharnois of 
1727, and just opposite Villa Maria is Maiden’s Rock, so rich in 
legendary lore. 

The purpose of the educational meeting was to dis- 
cuss the latest methods of pedagogy, and to unify the 
standards of all Ursuline schools. 

Sixty-five years have elapsed since, in 1866, Sister 
Mary Nonna Dunphy made her profession at the con- 
vent of the Sisters of Notre Dame, in Milwaukee. This 
veteran Sister-educator died on May 27 of this year at 
Fort Lee, N. J., one week after spending seventy years in 
religion. Such a record is part of our pioneer history. 





AN films of present-day missions capture the popu- 
lar imagination as well as the missions of old? 
The actual filming can be done; the Pilgrim recently 
witnessed a brilliant piece of work in this line, enacted by 
South Sea natives. Our foreign missions have a whole 
bundle of assets at their disposition. There are exotic 
landscapes and costumes, primitive tribal and marriage 
customs, and plenty of adventure. Elementary passions 
contend for the mastery over flaming youth with the call 
of dawning grace. Devil-worshipping chiefs expel ranting 
sorcerers and bow their heads meekly to Christ. Chatter- 
ing daughters of the bush yield to incredible educative 
patience and become soothful native Sisters. Staunch, 
white-robed nuns bring medical marvels into the heart 
of the fever-shaken jungle. Intricate moon-dances give 
place to Eastern-garbed pageants in honor of the Christ 
Child; and white-clad multitudes consecrate themselves 
under the tropic sun to the Eucharistic Christ. 





OT every film, however, which will attract a Euro- 
pean audience will appeal to the American public, 
save to the mission-minded who have grasped the true 
meaning behind the outer scene; or the scientists. 
We object to a too factual representation of the un- 
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pleasant. A European audience will chuckle over some 
slightly Rabelaisian touch, or shake their heads gravely 
over a ghastly scene, which would make an American 
audience leave the theater pronto. Hence some element 
which gives the most local kind of local color—and in- 
cidentally means much quiet heroism for the missionary 
—or else which is a factor in a drama of life and death, 
must be censored if you wish John to recommend the 
show to Cousin Jane. 

We want idealization, to put it mildly. All the good 
people in the show must be easy to gaze upon: the heroine 
more than easy; not to speak of her passionate lover. 
The Polynesians—the purely brown folk of the South 
Seas—fill the bill; and “ Tabu” has recognized this. But 
unfortunately the genuine Polynesians are the most 
matter-of-fact of mission people: they do not head-hunt 
or do other wild things as a rule. One famous Polynesian 
chief, 1 remember, remarked—it was in the nineties— 
that he thought the most exciting thing in the world was 
the Flatiron Building in New York. And I believe their 
mothers-in-law discourage adventure. 

Then the great drama of mission life is often the labor- 
ious upward path of civilization after conversion. The 
outward setting is prosaic, for the very reason that such 
a miraculous transformation had been made. The mis- 
sionary feels the miracle. That row of hospital buildings 
improvised out of beaver-board and bamboo; that new 
high-school wing just paid for by the Vicariate; those 
concrete walks between the Sisters’ convent and _ the 
chapel—are to the initiate greater marvels than the Great 
Pyramids or the Boulder Dam. But you cannot film them 
so easily for the multitude. And people who are efficiently 
doing their job usually do not look heroic. Still, if the 
Equatorial jungle can be cleared, may not a breach be 
made in the movie jungle? The Bolsheviki dramatize in- 
dustrialization. The bridge over the abyss that separates 
the real mission drama from the public’s taste can yet be 
crossed. Here is a task for our budding geniuses. And 
no need then to advertise two-dollar rosaries. 





NE difficulty, of course, with these wild-islanders is, 

that they cannot talk to the audience. They can 
only chant, unintelligibly, for your benefit. James F. Don- 
nelly, the valiant publisher of that veteran and ingenious 
paper the Catholic Deaf Mute—running now thirty-two 
years, and issued at 9111 One-hundred-and-sixteenth 
Street, Richmond Hill, N. Y.—makes a suggestion which, 
if amplified, might solve that problem. Let the present 
sign language, used extensively by deaf-mutes through- 
out the world, be cultivated generally as an international 
language. He suggests that our American Sisterhoods 
might allow their novices to learn the sign language as 
the Redemptorist and Jesuit seminarians are already do- 
ing. Religious concepts are aptly expressed therein; and 
it is used to no small extent by priests who work among 
and preach to the deaf. Were this language more gen- 
erally known, our mission converts could address their 
audiences directly. For information as to the sign lan- 
guage, write to Mr. Donnelly. THe PILcrio. 
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THE HOSTING OF THE KING 
(Eucharistic Congress, Dublin, 1932) 


Let us up and go to Ireland, 
For the day is with us soon, 

Bless a morning and be ready 
At the rising of the moon: 

Tell your Beads across the ocean, 
Stand to greet the Irish coast, 
With a hundred thousand welcomes 

Hail the lifting of the Host. 


From the east and west we gather, 
From old races north and south, 
Tantum ergo Sacramentum 
Is the song in every mouth: 
And the flags of all the nations 
Come a-waving hand in hand; 
Now and that is how’s Old Ireland, 
And true did she stand. 


Dear Shan Bhan Bocht is younger 
Than all hopes that used to be, 
When Spanish ale was rising, 
And the French were on the sea; 
And the royal Pope sent blessings 
(Better wine ne'er cheered a queen) 
While the March winds were cruel 
On the Dark Rosaleen. 


Homeward high are Wild Geese flying, 
Spirits out of every clime, 
Inisfail that nursed their valor 
Calls them in this blessed time: 
And the Faith's unnumbered outposts, 
That her saints and scholars fed, 
Bring as Irish as the Irish 
Praise of God and Ireland’s dead. 


Have no grief along the Shannon 
When you kiss the Treaty Stone, 

All the Galway roads to Dublin 
Want no heart to make a moan: 

Bless the milestones of old sorrows, 
Like the martyrs gallantly : 

Sure they knew would God save Ireland, 
High upon His gallows Tree. 


Kneel about the Hill of Tara 
With the hymn was Padraic’s prayer ; 
Count the shawls of blessed Brighid 
On the meadows of Kildare: 
And across the exile waters 
When the stars of night are still, 
You must see the love-light gleaming 
From grey eyes of Columcille. 


Midnight moors and caves of Christmas, 
Hedge-schools all remembering 

Send their heroes for the Hosting 
Round the White Throne of the King: 

Every troop has priest and poet, 
Valiant guards of ancient scenes, 

With their great Archangel Michael 
And his clans of Michaeleens. 


So then up and come to Ireland 
Where the King is home today. 
The White Christ (God save us kindly!) 
Is our truth and life and way ; 
And His Muire, our Avourneen, 
Will be welcoming you, aroon, 
At the matin hours in Ireland, 
And the vespers of the moon. 
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The Catholic Renaissance in France 
(The First of Two Articles) 
BENJAMIN L, Masse, S.J. 
HE somewhat pretentious title of this article may 
lead its readers to expect a more or less systematic 
treatment of the history of the Catholic literary move- 
ment in France. That is not my present purpose. Rather, 
by insisting on the contributions of a few important in- 
dividuals, | would give some account of the birth and 
growth of a modern Catholic literary movement and a 
sketchy idea of the fundamental elements that go to make 
it up. For, if the renaissance of Catholic literature in 
France has a practical meaning for us over here, it lies 
precisely in this, that a study of its origins and methods 
and underlying spirit, will throw light on our own prob- 
lems and encourage us to carry on. 

If we trace back the origins of the renouveau Catholique, 
we find ourselves in the France of the ‘sixties and ‘seven- 
ties. It was hardly an auspicious moment for the launch- 
ing of a Catholic literary movement. The masters of the 
hour and the men whom the youth of France looked to 
for inspiration were De Lisle and Zola, Taine and Renan. 
The spirit of the time was militantly anti-Catholic. Posi- 
tivism was the ruling philosophy and naturalism domi- 
nated literature. Nevertheless in this chorus of voices, 
all chanting the triumph of science and the downfall of 
the Catholic Church, a new note was being sounded, and 
in the person of Charles Baudelaire the first faint signs 
of a Catholic renaissance appeared. 

Baudelaire, drunkard and drug addict, the precursor of 
the Catholic renaissance! A paradox, surely, but also a 
fact accepted by the men of the Catholic Revival them- 
selves. 

It is beside the point to write that Baudelaire was not 
a Catholic; that much of his verse might better never 
have been written; that, even, his acceptable stanzas were 
the result of an artist’s search for an esthetic thrill, as he 
himself insisted was the case. Granted all this: yet the 
fact remains that, when he sang of the heart’s longing 
for the purity of childhood, of the dream of a Father's 
home and the mansion prepared for us there, he awakened 
the dormant sentiment of religion in the souls of a genera- 
tion dazzled by the glitter of godless science and hypno- 
tized by the brilliance of Renan; and it stopped in the 
ways of sin to listen. 

This new, nostalgic note was taken up by others, among 
them Sully Prudhomme ; but they, because they lacked the 
courage or the genius, never satisfied their vague longings 
to know the Something that “ wept in their souls and never 
declared His name.” Like the Romantics at the beginning 
of the century, they fell in love with their nostalgia, they 
sought not the remedies which could cure them, and they 
lived their lives quite content to be belated victims of 
the mal de siécle. 

The next advance toward a revival of Catholic litera- 
ture was provided by the Neo-Catholics. The romantic 
religiosity that permeated their poetry and fiction was 
closer to the pulpit of the vicaire Savoyard than to the 
altars of the Church. As Georges Goyau has written, 
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“whatever may have been their admiration for the 
Cathedrals, there was one detail in these edifices which 
seemed to occupy them not at all, and that was the 
Tabernacle.” In other words, they saw in Catholicism a 
picturesque element of romance, and not, as it really is, 
a philosophy of literature and of life. Nevertheless, the 
Catholic Revival is deeply indebted to them, for their 
verse, breathing the fragrance of incense, reflecting the 
soft light of altar candles, echoing the rhythm of Church 
music, imposed a Christian vocabulary on the poetry of 
France. 

The intellectual and artistic public was gradually being 
prepared for the vibrant, integral Catholic literature that 
was not far off. 

Fortunately not all the Neo-Catholics stopped en route. 
From their ranks came the converts who laid the founda- 
tions of the new movement on the deep, solid rock of 
Catnolic dogma. Coppée returned to the religion of his 
childhood and in “ La Bonne Souffrance,” written a pro- 
pos of his conversion, proclaimed the blessedness of suf- 
fering and the happiness of submission to the Will of 
“Our Father in Heaven.” Ferdinand Brunetiére, who, 
like Newman, could say that he had never sinned against 
the light, finally groped his way to the Church. The 
conversion of the distinguished director of La Revue de 
deux mondes, one of the outstanding critics of the time, 
profoundly shook the intellectual élite of France. And 
once converted he lost no time in coming to the defense 
of his new Faith. When Paul Bourget published his 
“ Le Disciple” in 1889, Brunetiére fought for its funda- 
mental thesis—that a writer is responsible for the moral 
and social effects of his thought—with all his accustomed 
verve and logic. It began to dawn on the Frenchman of 
the day that there was a distinction between liberty and 
license, and that there was something more sacred in 
human life than the test tube and microscope revealed. 
Thus the idea of morality began to creep back into French 
literature. 

The most striking of all the converts from Neo-Cath- 
olicism is undoubtedly Joris Karl Huysmans. Leaving 
aside for the moment the controversies that have raged 
around him, it cau safely be said that his contribution to 
the Catholic Revival was immense. Constantly, some- 
times with needless cruelty, he castigated the spirit of 
aloofness which characterized the Catholicism of his day. 
There was nothing to be gained by withdrawing from the 
world of thought and letters and indulging in impotent 
regrets and pious desires that things would change for 
the better. The Catholics had lost the intellectual and 
artistic leadership of France through their own fault. 
They needed artists, they needed men who knew how to 
write, they needed critics. And Huysmans, because he 
was a supreme artist himself and knew life in all its 
shades and colors, was well equipped to lead the way. 
We may not all agree that his methods were the best, 
but they did produce results. He raised Catholic art to 
new heights, he introduced a popular note into the litera- 
ture of piety and made ‘it reasonable, and he preached the 
thoroughly Catholic doctrine of the redemption of the 
world through suffering. 
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It was Huysmans, too, who first recognized the genius 
of Paul Verlaine and proclaimed his “La Sagesse’”’ the 
finest Catholic poem of the century. 

Paul Verlaine is one of the enigmas of literature. After 
a youth spent in dissipation and sin, he found himself in 
prison for the attempted killing of a friend. Here the 
grace of God touched his heart and he wrote the supreme- 
ly beautiful “ Sagesse.”’ Later, marital difficulties and 
financial distress threw him back on the friends of his 
youth. The life of dissipation began over again and his 
last years were spent between the cafés of Paris and the 
doors of its churches. His “ Sagesse”’ has been the great 
source of inspiration for modern Catholic poetry. It 
opened up new vistas, or rather it rediscovered the old 
traditional vision which the chill of unbelief and crust 
of sin had obscured. With Verlaine, poetry reached out 
a faltering hand to prayer and found its soul again. 

Paul Bourget is the grand old man of the Catholic 
renaissance, and the greatest French novelist since Balzac. 
He was naturally pessimistic, and his disease was ag- 
gravated by deep doses of Renan and Taine. But not 
even the witchery of Renan could blind his eyes to the 
truth, and when, after the war of 1870, he probed into 
the causes of the moral and material degeneration of 
France and found that rationalistic philosophy and loss 
of faith were the roots of the evil, he did not hesitate to 
break with the masters of his youth. In “ Essais de 
psychologie contemporaine,” Stendhal, Flaubert, Renan, 
Taine, De Lisle and Dumas fils were branded as the men 
who had betrayed France and had sold her soul for a 
mess of pottage. A series of hardy novels, conceived with 
the calm detachment of a scientist and executed with 
irresistible mastery, revealed hatred, jealousy, lust, ‘and 
kindred vices corroding the heart of his country. France 
needed strong, bitter medicines if she was to be cured; 
and this medicine Bourget found in Catholicism. 

It is an easy transition from Bourget to Maurice Barrés, 
for the ever-recurring thesis of their novels—Catholicism, 
the Faith of its fathers, alone can save France—although 
arrived at by different ways, is the same. Barrés was not 
a Catholic, at least not in practice, but, sensing acutely 
the need of the Divine in the world and realizing that only 
a dogmatic, intellectual faith could save the Divine for 
us, he fought with the staunchness of a loyal son for the 
Catholic Church. In identifying the welfare of France— 
and no one questions Barrés’ patriotism—with the survival! 
of the Church of Christ, he provided the Catholic literary 
movement with one of its most effective weapons. Lost 
in his dreams, knowing, like Rousseau, who deeply in- 
fluenced his life, no truth but the whisperings of his 
heart, he stopped on the way; but “he fought the cause 
of God even though he knew not who He was; and the 
cause of Christianity without knowing the Cross.” And 
for this boon, the men of the Catholic Revival are grate- 
ful. Writes J. Calvet: “If it is true that a critic in search 
of a name by which to identify our Catholic Revival in 
literary history, is led to call it mystical realism, it clearly 
appears that this appellation is applicable to the whole 
work of Barrés, and thus he became one of our most 
authentic founders.” 
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This article would be even less complete than it is 
without some mention of René Bazin. Always a faith- 
ful Catholic, he lacks the color and dramatic interest that 
attaches to his confréres, but his work is a revelation of 
the rich, inspiration elements of Catholicism, and as such, 
is a precious legacy to the Catholic renaissance. His novels 
breathe the spirit of Christ and the gentleness of charity ; 
they reveal that calm, sympathetic, hopeful attitude with 
which only a Catholic can look on life ; they are the artistic 
expression of a beautiful soul. For the glory of the 
Church, let it be said, that the only writer who has fully 
understood the French laborer and peasant and repro- 
duced their life with sympathetic realism is René Bazin. 
It needed a son of the Catholic Church to make a repara- 
tion for the calumnies of Zola. 

Thus began the Catholic movement in modern French 
literature. With the turn of the century, it grew in num- 
bers and importance: Henry Bordeaux, using the psycho- 
logical methods of his master, Paul Bourget, began his 
long, courageous fight for the sanctity of family life. 
Louis Mercier struck a new note in the poetry of nature 
and sang with Vergilian sweetness of the joys and suffer- 
ings of rustic life. Georges Goyau studied the force of 
religious ideas in the history of Germany and popularized 
the social teachings of Leo XIIT. Etienne Gilson examined 
the lives and writings of the great Scholastic philosophers 
and was instrumental in reviving interest in Thomistic 
philosophy. New converts came to swell the ranks of the 
little army, Adolphe Retté, Paul Claudel, Francis Jammes, 
Péguy, Maritain, Ernest Psichari and others. By the time 
that war clouds began to gather in the summer of 1914, 
France was well aware that she was preparing to open a 
new chapter in the checkered history of her intellectual 
and artistic life. 


REVIEWS 


The Crusades: The Flame of Islam. By Haro_p Lams. New 

York: Doubleday, Doran and Company. $4.00. 

When the first volume in this series, “Iron Men and Saints,” 
was published, this reviewer greeted it with high praise and en- 
thusiasm. Mr. Lamb had gone back to the sources, back before 
the time when English historians had muddied the stream, before 
the time when the prejudices and ignorance consequent on the 
Reformation prevented writers from understanding the inner mean- 
ing of these tremendous religious upheavals. Mr. Lamb, in that 
volume, wrote with a rugged, vigorous style. But “The Flame 
of Islam” is a retrogression in many ways. Fewer quotations 
are given from the contemporary narratives, and this is unfortu- 
nate since the old writers, as eyewitnesses, were as vivid as the 
most sensational journalist of our day. Then Mr. Lamb, in an 
apparent effort to be startlingly vivid, over-writes his pages and 
piles in excess his colorful details. He has become romantic, senti- 
mental and symbolic, and weakly poetic, with black sails hanging 
upon the masts, and trolls of the forest, and the like, in his for- 
wards. In his former book, Mr. Lamb, though not a Catholic, 
wrote with fairness and sympathy with the Church. Now it is 
freely admitted that the Crusades degenerated, that the adventurer 
and the politician and the extortioner, in diverse ways, sup- 
planted the men of God who were inspired by pure religious mo- 
tives. That degeneration might be told honestly and historically, 
without the use of adjectival exaggerations. Mr. Lamb is less 
agreeable in this second volume than he was in the first because 
he injects himself and his subjective interpretations into it. This 
is shown mainly in his attitude towards Innocent III and the 
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Papacy. And also in his references to the heretics of the day, 
such as the Cathari, and to the oncoming of the Reformation. 
The lack is probably that of knowledge rather than of good will. 
Such a sentence as the following would indicate this: “In his 
[Innocent’s] time transubstantiation [author's italics] was first 
pronounced, and trial by ordeal forbidden.” And yet, “ The Flame 
of Israel” is an invigorating book, though less so than “Iron 
Men and Saints.” It covers the period from 1169, when Islam was 
preparing for its great offensive, to 1291, when the Crusaders 
and Europe was exhausted with the struggle. It introduces 
Saladin and Richard the Lion Heart, Frederick II and King John 
and St. Louis, King of France, Innocent III and Gregory IX, 
and the hosts of the Christian nations and the fiery tribes from 
the East and the hordes from the steppes. They are here in their 
pageantry, and in their titanic sieges and battles, in their pillagings 
and in their disasters and tragedies. “Say what we will,” Mr. 
Lamb concludes, “the crusades will endure as a cherished memory. 
We wonder at them—perhaps we do not understand them. .. . 
They [the Crusaders] drained the cup of devotion, and if they 
tasted the dregs of shame, they knew also the exaltation of vic- 
tory. They reached the summit of daring. And the memory of 
that will endure long after our own workaday lives are ended.” 
ie ae Es 





Andree’s Story. New York: The Viking Press. $5.00. 

The book contains the story written by the compilers, Andree’s 
diaries, Strinberg’s, Logbooks and letters, along with the findings 
of the scientific investigation. Andree’s story of 1931 will cause 
as much speculation as Andree’s disappearance in 1897; for the 
book solves the old mystery, the disappearance, but opens up a 
new mystery, how the explorers died. Had Andree, Strinberg, and 
Frankel known as much about the polar currents as is known 
now, they would never have made that fatal decision to reach 
Franz Joseph Land. In trying to reach that goal they lost twenty- 
five days of the most frightful labors. The mystery now centers 
around White Island. The first question that presents itself to 
the reader is the difference of opinion that arose between Andree 
and his companions, a difference so great that Andree was deeply 
concerned. Then the reader wonders what happened from October 
5 to October 17, after the party had landed on White Island. 
Twelve precious days were seemingly squandered, and no at- 
tempt was made to prepare a suitable place to live during the 
fast coming period of darkness. Who was responsible for that 
decision? The reader wonders why no mention was made of 
Strinberg’s death in Andree’s diary. When the reader closes the 
book and ponders over the deaths of Andree and Frankel the 
mystery increases. Was it due to the cold or carbon monoxide 
from their Primus stove or had they lost heart? No doubt the 
forthcoming scientific treatise will cast more light on these 
mysteries. Andree’s Story forms another thrilling chapter in man’s 
conquest of the polar regions. R. A. P. 





One Hundred Red Days. By Epcar Sisson. New Haven: Yale 

University Press. $5.00. 

On October 23, 1917, President Wilson ordered Edgar Sisson to 
go to Russia, and bring to the Kerensky Government the message 
of our readiness to render them aid and to preach the gospel of 
democracy. On May 9, 1918, Mr. Sisson returned to President 
Wilson with the report on the German-Bolshevik conspiracy in his 
hands, having lived through five tremendous months which were 
“graven on his memory.” The report, which is here reproduced in 
facsimile, was published in daily-newspaper instalments four months 
afterwards; and five months later by Creel’s commission, in 
pamphlet form. As head of the American Press Bureau in Petro- 
grad, he was in the thick of things and wrote graphic letters, in 
the form of a diary, to his wife. He was a witness of the way 
in which the American Red Cross, through Col. William B. 
Thompson and Col. Raymond Robins, became mixed up in political 
movements. He came in close contact with Lenin at the most 
critical moments. “ Lenin, in appearance,” he writes, “ might be the 
bourgeois mayor of a French town—short, sparsely bearded, a 
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bronze man in hair and whiskers, small shrewd eyes, round of 
face, smiling and genial when he desires to be. And this time he 
did. But he is the Wildest of the Wild men of Russia, with the gift 
of being an organizer of wild men.” Sisson sized up the Bolshevist 
psychology pretty accurately from the start, while remaining in- 
tensely loyal to the Wilsonian ideals. In the light of later events, it 
does seem incredible to think of millions upon millions of copies of 
Wilson’s Fourteen Points (in Russian) being distributed through 
the official Bolshevik /svestiya and through handbills, etc., all over 
Russia: a “wider and a faster distribution,” observes Sisson, than 
any proclamation of Lenin or Trotsky ever received. The story 
reaches a climax in the exciting escape with a little American party 
from Finland, where they were caught between the Reds and the 
White army, and were brought happily through the lines, through 
the daring and ingenuity of Miss Hilma Ronti, a Finnish girl who 
looked “ more like Broadway ” than Finland. The book has many 
you-can-tell-it-now documents; and Mr. Sisson has done a good 
job. a, &..¥. 





Sheridan. A Ghost Story. By FE. M. Butter. New York: 

Richard R. Smith, Inc. $3.50. 

In this book Miss Butler essays to tell again the life and works 
of Richard Brinsley Sheridan. She sub-titles her book * A Ghost 
Story” because before writing her version of “ The Real Sheri- 
dan” she devotes half her book to an examination of the various 
biographies of Sheridan from the early nineteenth century to the 
present day. The present reviewer found this an irritating method 
of procedure, and a dull way of telling a naturally bright tale. 
As author, playwright, and orator the name of Sheridan stands in 
the first rank of his contemporaries, and any of us who have 
enjoyed and profited by his plays, “ Pizarro,” “ The School for 
Scandal,” “The Rivals,” “ The Critic,” feel aggrieved when his 
character is tarnished, or his talents disparaged. In the second 
half of her book, however, Miss Butler makes amends for the dull- 
ness of the opening half by writing interestingly and entertain- 
ingly and with due respect to chronology the vitally important 
actions and events in the life of her subject, now known as Sherri 
Dan. For this change of tempo the reader is grateful. A pastel 
portrait of Sheridan by John Russell is prefixed to this book, and 
a complete alphabetical index closes it. M.J.S. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Sociology.—The last decade has witnessed the accumulation of 
an immense amount of sociological data. To have reduced this 
amorphous mass into something like a logical system is the out- 
standing merit of “Principles of Sociology” (Century. $4.00) 
by Edward A. Ross. Its clear-cut presentation functions like a 
relief map in giving the reader a perspective of the whole social 
scene. ‘While in general the principles enunciated are sound, one 
naturally regrets the author’s neutral attitude, not to say indirect 
approval, in the matter of divorce, contraception, and legalized 
sterilization. A wealth of illustrative material is used to exemplify 
each principle, but unfortunately not a few of the instances cited 
are exaggerations or unwarranted assertions. Let two suffice: 
“The Religious Orders in the Philippines excused their neglect 
to provide for popular education by representing the natives as 
monkeys” (p. 143); or “ The Romanoffs looked upon the brutish 
ignorance of their subjects as the brightest jewels of their crown” 
(p. 125). These and similar obiter dicta are retailed without 
benefit of foot-note references. Perhaps the author considers them 
as something “every school-boy knows.” However, it would have 
been more scientific to omit such charges unless one can give 
chapter and verse. 

Regular employment is a desire of every normal individual, and 
yet seasonal occupational security has not been assured the worker 
under modern competitive industrialism. “The Problem of Un- 
employment” (Macmillan. $3.50), by Paul H. Douglas and Aaron 
Director is perhaps the first application of scientific research 
methods to a comprehensive study of this question. The authors 
begin with a statistical survey of the extent and causes of un- 
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employment, analyze its seasonal, technological and cyclical phases, 
and citing various experiments undertaken by shops and industries 
both here and abroad, evaluate their practicability as devices for 
regularizing employment. Particularly interesting is the thorough 
description of public employment exchanges and unemployment 
insurance systems long widespread on the continent and now under 
political discussion in our own country. The general conclusion 
emerges from this study that the tempo and individualism of 
American life make long-range planning of consumer-demand 
and consequently regularity of employment a much more difficult 
process here than in Europe, but that further research jointly 
conducted by scholars in their libraries and industrialists in their 
factories should yield a tolerably satisfactory solution to a problem 
which today is challenging the genius of every modern nation. 





Essays and Lectures.— ‘Cosmic Religion” (Covici Friede. 
$1.50) and “ About Zionism” (Macmillan. $1.25) are two small 
volumes from the pen of Albert Einstein. The former is a book 
thin in content, comprising, besides a number of excerpts, the short 
essay “Cosmic Religion,” which provoked a deal of comment 
when it first appeared in the New York Times. The second book 
contains speeches and letters on the Zionist movement and problem. 

The Chief Judge of the Court of Appeals of New York, Ben- 
jamin N. Cardozo, collects in “ Law and Literature” (Harcourt, 
Brace. $2.00) a few of his addresses. The layman as well as the 
lawyer will enjoy this book. The eminent jurist refuses to allow 
the official to swallow up the man. He is impatient with techni- 
calities that cripple when they were made to heal. He is seeking 
Justice and wonders at the dingy web that logic and precedent 
have woven around her in the courts. But his criticism is not un- 
kind for he loves the law. And when he chooses to be con- 
structive and inspiring to the fledgelings of the bar, his message 
is noble, and so neatly set forth in careful diction and gentle 
metaphor, the reader must feel at once the distance of a lofty ideal, 
and the nearness of means to attain it. Lawyers may detect in 
these pages a tendency towards judge-made law, which seems to 
have no place in our system of jurisprudence. Whatever the merits 
of this objection, the profession needs such books as this. The lay- 
man will read and understand and be refreshed to learn from the 
lips of this eminent jurist, that the law is a noble profession and 
not a sordid business. 





Year Book.—Herbert T. Wade, editor of the “ New Interna- 
tional Year Book for 1930” (Dodd, Mead) hopes that it will prove 
no less interesting than that of its predecessors. It was a year 
full of stirring events and the 824 pages of the volume seem to 
have been used to good purpose in the making of the record. As 
usual, the Catholic year has been given special consideration. 
World trends in all activities, politics, finance, sociology, education, 
economics, religion, art, literature, are discussed critically. 





Scientific Studies.—In his book “ A Survey of National Trends 
in Biology,” (Bruce. $2.00) Dr. Edward J. v. K. Menge, Director 
of the Department of Animal Biology, Marquette University, has 
written a valuable series of scientific lectures. As the result of 
questionnaires sent to universities the world over, he has been 
able to formulate, within short compass, the outstanding biological 
work done in the various countries of the world. These lectures 
were so highly valued that Dr. Menge was invited by Brazil, 
Argentina, Uruguay and Chile to deliver them at their universities. 

“The Children of Mu” (Washburn. $3.00) is James Church- 
ward’s sequel to “ The Lost Continent of Mu.” In the first book 
his attempt was to prove that man originated in the vast continent 
of Mu which, he claims, once filled much of the space now occupied 
by the Pacific Ocean. In this later book his further attempt is 
to vindicate a vast colonization from Mu throughout the world. 

David Dietz, Lecturer in General Science, Western Reserve 
University, has compiled a very readable summary of scientific 
data in “ The Story of Science” (Sears. $3.50). Here and there 
one finds a statement amiss, but on the whole the book is profit- 
ably and instructingly written. 
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Simple Peter Cradd. The Pure in Heart. The Doom of 
Conaire More. The Sixth Journey. The Jealous Ghost. 


Peter Cradd was a henpecked Cockney drummer in the leather 
goods trade when E. Phillips Oppenheim discovers him to us 
in “Simple Peter Cradd” (Little, Brown. $2.00). And it is at 
the climax of his domination by a most unpleasant wife and family 
that a cousin in New Zealand fortuitously dies, and Peter Cradd 
inherits a fortune. Cradd generously endows his wife and family 
to keep away from him, and proceeds to become a gentleman, as 
Mr. Oppenheim’s gentlemen become gentlemen. This might have 
rounded out an interesting tale, had not the author most injudici- 
ously allowed his hero to become entangled with the sister of a 
Church of England parson. As a result, Mr. Oppenheim has to 
extricate Peter Cradd from a tight literary corner, by having 
Cradd’s wife serve divorce papers on him for desertion. And this, 
if Mr. Oppenheim will allow us to say so, is the merest tripe. 

There can be no denial of the immensity of concept and of the 
massiveness of structure of “The Pure in Heart” (Simon and 
Schuster. $2.50), by the German author, Franz Werfel. There 
can be no doubt, either, of the genius of Mr. Werfel in creating 
atmosphere about authentic scenes and in exploring the depths of 
characters and souls. But his attitudes towards the problems of 
life are distorted and his visions are abnormal. “The Pure in 
Heart” is a life history of a strange boy and man, son of an 
Austrian officer, who is always out of accord with his environ- 
ment, at home, in a military school, in a seminary, during the 
War, in the after-war period in Vienna, at a medical school and 
finally as a doctor attached to an ocean-liner. His closest friends, 
Englander, Weiss and the others, are wholly or partly insane. 
The author is a Jew and, outside of Ferdinand and Barbara who 
are Catholics, the persons who talk most and are most active are 
Jewish of a sort. Ferdinand loses his Catholicism; but Barbara, 
Ferdinand’s nurse, with the strength that comes from Catholicism, 
stands out as the noblest symbol in the novel. The author is not 
hostile to Catholicism; rather, he has a strange preoccupation 
in linking it with Judaism and Communism. 

No imagination ever, in any country, equalled the early Celtic 
that produced the Cuchulain and the Ossianic cycles and the other 
unclassified pieces. This imagination is riotous, feverish, it is 
exquisitely beautiful, exaggerated almost beyond comprehension, 
full of fancy, delicately modulated, amazing and seemingly uncon- 
trollable. It flowered in legends that have been turned into graceful 
prose of a modern texture but of an ancient spirit. One of these 
renderings, combining the author’s own fiction with that of the 
ancient chronicler, is “The Doom of Conaire More” (Carrier 
and Isles. $3.00), by W. E. Walsh. Though the book was 
ready for distribution as far back as 1929, through Louis Carrier 
Company, it was not put on the market until the present spring. 
Conaire More in diverse adventures gives continuity to the story; 
but a hundred or a thousand other personages give it expansiveness 
and pageantry. 

In the hands of a less capable author “ The Sixth Journey,” by 
Alice Grant Rossman (Minton, Balch. $2.00), would certainly 
have been appallingly sentimental, for it concerns the sufferings 
of a little girl, born under the bar sinister and reared to adolescence 
by an embittered stepmother and cruel servants. Though such 
materials immediately suggest fairy-tale tragedy and exaggerated 
pathos, Miss Rossman succeeds in moulding them into a poignant 
little story, light, but marked by delicacy and restraint. 

A publisher's announcement states: “ Mr. Knopf’s faith in Mr. 
Strong’s work is well evinced by the fact that during 1931, he 
is publishing no less than four new books by him.” One of these, 
issued before “ The Garden,” was “ The Jealous Ghost.” (Knopf. 
$2.50). It is superb in its descriptive passages, but weak in its 
construction and uncertain in its direction. It tells the story of 
an American returning to the place in Scotland where his ancestors 
lived. A ghost appears, but is neither necessary nor effective. 
The group of characters, though interesting in themselves, are 
static. The book would be dull, if L. A. G. Strong did not 
write so well. His readers in America will be willing to testify 
to this fact. 
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Communications 


Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 
words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department. No attention will be paid to anonymous com- 
munications, 

Halos and Intelligence 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The letter of T. E. M. in the issue of America for July 25 
“ Vocation or Career” was intensely interesting. The last sentence, 
“Let's have fewer silly halos and more intelligence when we 
discuss the religious life,” proves that T. E. M. didn’t use her 
intelligence, or she’d know that it’s the halo that makes religious 
life what it is. A halo is an outward sign of an inward grace. 
It may be true that T. E. M. works harder than many nuns, that 
she is poorer than many, that she is bound by chastity, that she is 
obedient—but she lacks the halo! She lacks that spiritual vision 
that sees the King, that hears His voice, and that cheerfully 
replies, “ Behold! I come to do Thy Will.” 

“The Mine and the Thine” constitute the difference between 
the career and the vocation. In following my career I do my own 
will; but in following my vocation I do the King’s will. The 
presence of those who sympathize and help us in our life’s work 
doesn’t make Religion. No, my dear T. E. M., it is Christ our 
Lord who makes Religion, and the vocation is the force of His 
love lifting us to ever higher levels and urging us to fight man- 
fully and to serve Him. 

Teaching will always be teaching but Religious teachers see 
His face in every child, and every duty in the class room is a step- 
ping stone to God. Everything becomes to the Religious a sacra- 
ment in as much as it is a material thing used as a means of 
spiritual sanctification. 

No, T. E. M., I have not followed a career. I have followed a 
vocation, and that calling is the voice of Christ. My religious life 
is a quest for Him. I find him in the early morning waiting for 
me in the tabernacle; I find Him in my class room; I find Him 
in my friends and enemies; I find Him in hard tasks and easy. 
Sometimes He is very close and sometimes very far away, but 
always and everywhere I hear His loving call urging me to live 
up to the highest and the noblest, and some day, so it please Him, 
I shall hear Him tell me that the quest is finished. Then I shall 
know in the presence of the King that my life’s work was not a 
career but a vocation. 

Sister M. X. Y. 


Approved Workmen 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The remarks of Bishop Gibbons, of Albany, quoted in that part 
of the July 11 issue of your powerful weekly, entitled “ With Scrip 
and Staff,” attracted my attention. Speaking, among other things, 
of preaching, of the press and of the radio, he asks: “All this is 
grand, it is comforting, but is it enough? Are we meeting all the 
religious demands of our day, of our people . . . ?” His answer 
is, no. 

I feel that our priests and Hierarchy have done all that is 
humanly possible, and are still working nobly and zealously in the 
field; but that their labors are to a great extent unavailing to offset 
the evil influences of the times, due to the lack of individual con- 
tact with the greater number of their parishioners in the large 
cities. 

The ideal manner of meeting the problem undoubtedly would 
be through “the united action of the clergy.” But, all things con- 
sidered, I believe this is a problem which must be met directly by 
laymen, under the guidance of our Hierarchy. 

I am a member of a society, established in Brooklyn, calling 
itself Approved Workmen. It has a program which follows very 
closely the ideas of Pope Pius XI on Catholic Action; and which, 
when grasped in detail cannot but strike the well-informed Catholic 
with the same degree of surprise with which he understands it: 
for it is truly visionary in the strictest sense of the term. Its 
aim is to supplement, but not to encroach upon, the activities of 
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parish study clubs, Holy Name societies, and the great fraternal 
and social organizations among the Catholic laity. In fact, its 
endeavors are in a peculiar way disposed to develop if not complete 
and round out the magnificent and beautiful work of the laymen’s 
retreats; and it is the earnest hope of those who are guiding the 
society that they can add to the strength of the Lay Apostolate, 
so that men, affiliating with them, through deliberate effort and 
association, may become better Christians, better Catholics, better 
fitted to fulfil their calling as the children of light. 

The order of procedure of this society is in many respects 
unique; for it contains many essentials of the programs advocated 
by the Pope, by Father Garesché, S.J., and finally by Father 
Harbrecht, S.T.D. The scope of this society is not designed to 
be local; already a unit has commenced to function in Cincinnati, 
and one will be announced soon for Queens, Long Island. In fact, 
it envisions a universal fraternity of Catholic laymen of kindred 
spiritual ideals, with units operating wherever there are men of 
proved good will. Neither race nor condition is a bar to member- 
ship. 

Here, I am convinced, is an apostolate with an active program 
and presenting a united front that in some respects may fill the 
need which Bishop Gibbons so poignantly delineates. It at least 
deserves the attention of Catholic men who feel the desire to lend 
their efforts in the work of the Apostolate, but have been unable 
to find a society whose sole purpose is to impress upon men the 
seriousness of life and the value of their immortal souls. 

I am enclosing a pamphlet which outlines briefly our method 
of work; and should you decide to publish this letter and any of 
your readers feel an inclination for further details, communications 
addressed to the undersigned will receive prompt and courteous 
attention. 


Brooklyn. CuHarLes L. MAZZARELLA. 


. Sodality Help 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Supplementing the article on Parish Sodalities which you re- 
cently published, I thought that those interested might like to 
know that the Central Office is located at 3742 West Pine Boule- 
vard, St. Louis, Mo. 

This office is in no sense directive nor controlling, for the 
Sodality is established by the Ordinary of the Diocese, but its 
aim is to be inspirational and a sort of service station from which 
Sodalities can receive any help with their work they may desire. 

We furnish programs, methods, explanations of the ideals of 
the Sodality, answer questions, solve out of wide experience diffi- 
culties that may arise. 

In addition we are the active center for the Knights and 
Handmaids of the Blessed Sacrament. 

Miss Dorothy J. Willmann is Executive Secretary for the 
Parish Sodalities and gladly places her service and experience 
at the disposal of directors, prefects, and Sodalists. 

We feel it a deep privilege when we are permitted to assist 
pastors and Sodality directors in the formation of a fuller Sodality 
life. 

St. Louis. DanreL A. Lorp, S.J. 


The Cost of Appeals 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Vast sums of money would be saved, the charitable instincts 
of thousands of Catholics would not be blunted, and Catholic 
causes would profit tremendously, if ecclesiastical authority in the 
United States would forbid all individual appeals and authorize one, 
or perhaps two, nationwide drives in the course of each year for 
Catholic works. 

One religious society, to my knowledge, spent a sum of $20,000 
or more on postage stamps alone in sending out an appeal. To 
what extent this community benefited I cannot say. I am certain, 
however, that the United States Post Office profited to that extent, 
to say nothing of the stationery and other trades involved. 

If a nation-wide Catholic charities drive were instituted, say, 
twice in the year, and properly organized, with the receipts divided 
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on a more or less pro rata basis amongst all Catholic works that 
now send out individual appeals, I venture to state that, even 
after meeting the expenses of a central office, the high and waste- 
ful cost of individual appeals would be saved, and that much at 
least would accrue to the cause of Catholic good works. As it 
is, a great deal of useful money is diverted to the Post Office and 
the printing trade from these indiscriminate and unregulated 
Catholic appeals. 


New York. W.H.W. 


A Job For the K.C’s. 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

After reading the interesting and timely article of Sister M. 
Agatha, O.S.U., in the issue of America for June 20, I should 
like to make a suggestion. 

“The Apostolate of the Catholic Librarian” is truly an im- 
portant activity in the every day life of our Catholic youth. The 
reasons for establishing this department in the curriculum of our 
schools were splendidly presented by the author, but the fact re- 
mains that unless we get action and whole-hearted support from 
the laity as well as the clergy, no results will be obtained. 

I feel that the Knights of Columbus could be interested. Why 
not appeal to that powerful order to consider this question in the 
spirit of helpfulness to the cause of Catholic education and of the 
welfare of our youth? Inasmuch as subordinate councils exist in 
every State and are active and progressive, no other agency is in 
a more favorable position to carry out a project that means so 
much in the propagation of the Faith. 


Buffalo. Jos. J. LeszczyNskI. 


Teaching Religion in Public Schools 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I was delighted with the article on public-school commencements 
by Charles Lischka in the issue of America for May 23. All the 
more so since one of the problems that confront us here in Alaska 
is to keep the public schools from being turned into proselyting 
agencies. 

At Hopper Bay I found a teacher who boldly told me that he 
had been teaching religion as part of the curriculum for many 
years, and that no one could ever stop him. A few weeks later, 
as the result of my complaint to Washington, this man received a 
reprimand and was ordered “to keep from all sectarian activities 
and to avoid proselyting.” 

But what is the proper interpretation of this and similar orders 
from Washington? The Superintendent of Education for Native 
Schools here, one Mr. Garber, tells his teachers that they may 
teach religion in the schools as long as they do not make it a 
part of the curriculum, and that furthermore they are free to hold 
religious services in the school building at any time. 

This leads me to ask the following pertinent questions: (1) May 
a public-school teacher teach religion in the school building after 
class hours? (2) May he conduct Sunday religious services for 
the people in the school building ? 

The importance of these questions will be seen when I add that 
Protestant ministers are sometimes appointed as teachers in the 
public schools, that they teach their own religion to their pupils, 
and often enough use the school building in lieu of a church on 
Sundays. 

Holy Cross, Alaska. (Rev.) F. M. Menacer, S.J. 


Superior, Alaska Missions. 


Winged Words 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 
Aiter reading Oliver Claxton’s articles on his South Ameri- 
can trip, I find them very interesting and hope there will be 
many more. 


New York. KEN. CoRCORAN. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

There is no necessity for taking a trip to Porto Rico when 
Oliver Claxton writes such entertaining and informative articles 
about it. His humor is delightful. Let’s have more. 

New York. TRINA OLSEN LINDELL. 











